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INTRO'D  UCTION 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDmON 


MOST  people  either  - ;/  that  th«y 
agree  with  Bernard  Shaw  or  that 
they  do  not  understand  him.  I 
am  the  only  person  who  understands  him,  and 
I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

G.  K.  C. 
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l%e  Problem  of  a  Preface 


A  PECULIAR  difficulty  arrests  the 
writer  of  this  rough  studfat  the 
very  start.  Many  people  know 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  chiefly  as  a  man 
who  would  write  a  very  long  preface  even  to  a 
very  short  play.  And  there  is  truth  in  the 
idea ;  he  is  indeed  a  very  prefatory  sort  of 
person.  He  always  gives  the  explanation 
before  the  incident;  but  so,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  does  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  For 
Bernard  Shaw,  as  for  the  mystics.  Christian  and 
heathen  (and  Shaw  is  best  described  as  a 
heathen  mystic),  the  philosophy  of  facts  is 
anterior  to  the  facts  themselves.  In  due  time  we 
come  to  the  fact,  the  incarnation  ;  but  in  the 
beginning  was  the  Word. 

This  produces  upon  many  minds  an  impres- 
sion of  needless  preparation  and  a  kind  of 
bustling  prolixity.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
very  rapidity  of  such  a  man's  mind  makes 
hin.'  seem  slow  in  getting  to  the  point.  It  is 
positively  because  he  is  quick-witted  that  he  is 
long-winded.    A  quick    eye  for   ideas   may 
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•ctually  make  a  writer  slow  in  reaching  his 
goal,  just  as  a  quick  eye  for  landscapes  might 
make  a  motorist  slow  in  reaching  Brighton. 
An  original  man  has  to  pause  at  every  allusion 
or  simile  to  re-explain  historical  parallels,  to 
re-shape  distorted  words.  Any  ordinary  leader- 
writer  (let  us  say)  might  write  swifUy  and 
smoothly  something  like  this  :  ««The  element 
of  religion  in  the  Puritan  rebellion,  if  hostile 
to  art,  yet  saved  the  movement  from  some 
of  the  evils  in  which  the  French  Revolution 
involved  morality."  Now  a  man  like  Mr,  Shaw, 
who  has  his  own  views  on  everything,  would 
be  forced  to  make  the  sentence  long  and  broken 
instead  of  swift  and  smooth.    He  would  say 
something  like:   ««The  element  of  religion, 
as  I  explain  religion,  in  the  Puritan  rebellion 
(which  you  wholly  misunderstand),  if  hostile  to 
art — that  is  what  I  mean  by  art — may  have  saved 
it  from  some  evils  (remember  my  definition  of 
cvU)  in  which  the  French  Revolution— of  which 
I  have  my  own  opinion— involved  morality, 
which  I  will  define  for  you  in  a  minute."   That 
is  the  worst  of  being  a  really  universal  sceptic 
and  philosopher  ;  it  is  such  slow  work.     The 
very  forest  of  the  man's  thoughts  chokes  up 
his  thoroughfare.    A  man  must  be  orthodox 
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upon  most  things,  or  he  will  never  even  have 
time  to  preach  his  own  heresy. 

Now  the  same  difficulty  which  affects  the 
work  of  Bernard  Shaw  affects  also  any  book 
about  him.     There  is  an  unavoidable  artistic 
necessity  to  put  the  preftce  before  the  play ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  necessity  to  say  something 
of  what   Bernard    Shaw's   experience   means 
before  one  even  says  what  it  was.     We  have 
to  mention  what  he  did  when  we  have  already 
explained  why  he  did  it.    Viewed  superficially, 
his  life  consists  of  fairly  conventional  incidents, 
and  might  easily.fall  under  fiiirly  conventional 
phrases.     It  might  be  the  life  of  any  Dublin 
clerk    or    Manchester    Socialist    or   London 
-author.     If  I  touch  on  the  man's  life  before 
his  work,  it  will  seem  trivial ;  yet  taken  with 
his  work  it  is  most  important.     In  short,  one 
could  scarcely  know  what  Shaw's  doings  meant 
unless  one  knew  what  he  meant  by  them. 
This  difficulty  in  mere  order  and  construction 
has  puzzled  me  very  much.     1  am  going  to 
overcome  it,  clumsily  perhaps,  but  in  the  way 
which    affects   me   as   most  sincere.     Before 
I  write  even  a  slight  suggestion  of  his  relation 
to  the  stage,  I  am  going  to  write  of  three  soils 
or  'tmospheres  out  of  which   that  relation 
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grew.    In  other  words,  before  1  write  of  Shaw 
I  wiU  write  of  the  tiiree  great  influences  upon 
Shaw.    They  were  aU  three  there  before  he 
was  born,  yet  each  one  of  them  is  himself  and 
«  very  vivid  portrait  of  him  fiom  one  point 
orwew.    I  have  caUed  these  three  traditions : 
•The  Irishman,"  "The  Puritan,"  and  «'The 
Progressive."   I  do  not  see  how  this  prefatory 
theonsiqg  is  to  be  avoided;  for  if  I  simply 
»a|4,  for  instance,  that  Bernard  Shaw  was  an 
Irishman,  the   impression  produced  on   the 
reader  might  be  remote  from  my  thought  and, 
what  is  more  important,  from  Shaw's.    People 
might  think,  for  instance,  that  1  meant  that  he 
was  "irresponsible."    That  would  throw  out 
the  whole  plan  of  these  pages,  for  if  there 
w  one  thing  that  Shaw  is  not,  it  is  irresponsible. . 
The  responsibility  in  him  rings  like  steel.   Or, 
«g«in,  if  I  simply  caUed  him  a  Puritan,  it 
might  mean  something  about  nude  statues  or 
"^des  on  the  prowl."    Or  if  I  caUed  him 

\  u^'"^*'  '*  "'*''*  ^-  »"PP<»«d  to  mean 
Uiat  he  votes  for  Progressives  at  the  County 
Council  election,  which  I  very  much  doubt 
I  have  no  other  course  but  this :  of  briefly 
explaining  such  matters  as  Shaw  himself  might 
explain  them.     Some  fastidious  persons  may 
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object  to  my  thus  putting  the  moral  in  front 
of  the  ftblc.  Some  may  imagine  in  their 
mnocence  that  they  already  understand  the 
word  Puritan  or  the  yet  more  mysterious 
word  Irishman.  The  only  person,  indeed, 
of  whose  approval  I  feel  fairly  ^rtain  is 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  himself,  the  man  of  many 
mtroductions. 
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The  Irishman 


THE  English  public  hw  commonly 
profesied,  with  a  kind  of  pridi 
uwt    It   onnot    undcntuid    Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.    There  are  many 
.reaaoni  for  it,  which  ought  to  be  adequately 
considered  in  such  a  book  as  this.    But  the 
first  and  most  obvious  reason  is  the  mere 
•tatement  that  Geo.^  Bernard  Shaw  was  born 
•n  Duhhn  m  ,856.    At  least  one  reason  why 
S?  1?^-"^  ""T  ""dersund  Mr.  Shaw  is 
toat  Englishmen  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to   understand   Irishmen.    They  will  some- 
tune,  be  generous  to  Ireland;  but  never  just 
to  reland.    They  will  apeak  to  Ireland  ;  they 

ml^t'Tu     ^"  ^'  '"^  «"«'''«ty  ^Wch 
most  Englishmen  undoubtedly  feel  towards 
Inshmen  is  lavished  upon  a  class  of  Irishmen 
■  17 
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which  unfortunttdy  does  not  e»it  Th« 
l™hn«„  of  the  E«g«rt  H^  with  «.  J^' 
h„  buoy«.c7.  «d  hi.  tender-hearted  ir«^ 
•ibihtjr,  11  ,  nun  who  ought  to  have  bLn 

Unfei     1^  ^""^  "^•*''*  *°  ""'ve  them. 
Unfortunately,   dl    the   time   that  we  we« 

"«tng  a  comic  Iri.hm«,  in  fiction,  we  Te^ 
"*»twg  a  tragic  Iri.hman  in  faci.  Ne^ 
P«*.p.  h„  there  been  a  .ituatiTn  of  S 
e«n.c«t,ng  cro..-purpo,e.  even  in  the  three- 

iSt  o?«  "^r  ^  •'"  '"  *«  Wrtman  . 
•^ot  warm  and  weak  fidelity,  the  more  he 
«8«-dcd  us  with  a  tort  of  icy  anger.  The 
"ore  the  oppre.«,r  looked  To^th^ 

But,  mdeed.  ,t  i,  needless  to  say  that  sJch 
eomKcros,. purpose,  could  be  put  into  a 
play  .they  have  been  put  into  a  play.    Thev 

.^l?;-^'"^  '"'"*•  P'»>'''-^'*«^''^^ 
It  is  somewhat  absurd  to  imagine  that  any 

ta  1^?^-'  ^''J  ""^"^  '*''"•    But  if  it  come. 

to  that  ,t  »  (as  I  clearly  perceive)  absurd  to 

IS 
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«U.  It  II  indefeniibly  fooUsh  to  attempt  to 
«p««n  •  mw  whote  whole  object  through  life 
hu  been  to  exphin  himielf.  But  even  b  non- 
Mwe  there  is  .  need  for  logic  ud  conii^encr ; 
therefore  let  us  proceed  on  the  uiumption 
th«t  ./hen  I  ny  that  aU  Mr.  Shtw'i  blood  uid 
ongin  RU}r  be  found  in  Join  Buffs  ttbtr  ItUntL 
•ome  reado-  may  answer  that  he  does  not 
know  the  play.  Be«det,  it  i.  more  important 
to  put  the  reader  right  about  England  and 

''  T^     cu    '"•  «"»'«1*  "e  4»t  th«  i.  a  book 
■bout  Shaw,  I  can  only  asaure  him  that  I  wiU 

t^&S       ""^  "  ^'°^  '"''"^  remember 
Mr.  Shaw  himself  said  once,  "I  am  a  typical 
Jnshman;  my  ftmUy  came  from  Yorkshire."   " 
Scarcely  anyone  but  a  typical  Irishman  could 
have  m«ie  the  remark.     It  i,  i„  fact  a  bulL  a 

which  people  are  too  stupid  to  understand.  It 
w  the  rapid  summary  of  something  which  is  at 
once  so  true  and  so  complex  that  the  speaker 
who  ha,  the  swift  mtelligence  to  perceive  it,  has 
not  the  slow  patience  to  explain  •:♦  Mystical 
dogmas  are  much  of  this  kind.  Dogmas  are 
«9 
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brief  and  almost  incomprehensible.     The  «^se 

shir?   '"*  """'^  "'"'«  ^^«'«nd  «nd  Yo7k! 
»h.re.,averyt,.picalone.    If  Mr.  Shaw  h^ 
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.^  "J^P^i^o  »«  out  »U  the  «„,iblc 
•^  of  h„  joke,  the  sentence  would  have 
run  something  like  this:  "That  I  am  ^ 
Inshman  ,s  a  fact  of  psychology  wh  chT  ca^ 

«d  r  .^'i*^'""'"".  ""y  frigid  Screened 
Md  my  distrust  of  mere  pleasure.  But  the 
A.ng  must  be  tested  by  what  comes  from  mt^ 

I  «me  from  how  many  batehes  of  thfee  hun 
dred  and  sucty-five  days  my  ftmily  was  L 

wnether  I  am  a  Celt,  a  word  that  is  dim  to  the 
an^ropolog.st  and  utterly  unmeaning  to     *" 
l«dy  else     Do  not  start  any  driv«Sing  dl 
cussions  about  whether  the^ord  sSw^ 
Ge™«  or  Scandinavian  or  Iberian  orfiLque 
You  know  you  are  human;  I  know  I  ^i^' 
^m^    Iknowlbelongtoa'certain^^ji^'; 
temper  of  society ;  and  I  know  that  aU  sorts 
of  people  of  all  sorts  of  blood  live  \n  X 
s2.ctya^dbythatsocie^;,„da;:Ve«ft" 

XtlTeU^^rrSd^'^,"^""^ 

.•t  wo^l       .m"  """'"»'  ''■''*  ^^  thought 
>t  worth  h.s  whde.    As  he  did  not  he  merdy 
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has  m  it  .  quality  which  causedTt tn  the  ^t 

Land  of  Saints";  and  which  stiU  might  Jy^ 
It  a  daim  to  be  caUed  the  Land  of  VirJl? 
.fj  Insh  atholic  priest  on«  s.5  to^^ 

There  ,s  ,n  our  people  a  fear  of  the  passions 
whKh  „  older  even  than  Christianity."?^^' 

In  h  g,ri  at  being  kissed  in  the  public  street 
But  anyone  who  knows  Shaw^,  work  w  i 
"cognise  It  in  Shaw  himself.  TherexTsi 
by  accident  an  early  and  beardless  po^t  S 
h.m  which  reaUy  suggests  in  the  seSand 
Punty  of  its  lines  s^me  of  the  S!"2c!2c 
P«ctur«,  of  the  beardless  Christ     Se^^r  1 

sS;Tr'"'"f  ~  -  -'^  to  shXth 
shnnes.  there  is  always  something  about  him 
which  suggests  that  in  a  sweet«  anH  l, 
solid  civilisation  he  would  Tetil^:,': 


\ 
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The  Irishman 


««ct.c,  perhaps  of  a  ,tcrriy  negative  type^ 
But  he  has  this  strange  note  of  the  sainVin 
him  :  that  he  is  literaUy  unworldly.  Worldli- 
n««  ha,  no  human  magic  for  him  ;  he  is  not 

a^  i  He'  ""u""  '"""  °-  "^  ~"^-4 
at  all.     He  could  not  understand  the  intel- 

kctuai  surrender  of  the  snob.    HeisperSp, 

.  defecuve  character;  but  he  is  not  a  mixed 

one.    M  the  virtues  he  h-^  are  heroic  vi^es 

^Shaw  IS  Lke  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  aU  that2«  , 

w  of  him  IS  admirable.  ^ 

But  in  any  case  this   Irish    innocence  i, 
peculiar  and  fundamental  in  him  ;  and  stnuJe 
as  umay  sound.  I  think  that  his  innocencehS 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  suggestions  of 
sexualrevolution.    Such  a  man  is  c^uVdv 
audacious  in  theory  because  he  is  comPativelJ 
dean  in  thought.    Powerful  men  ST  hl^ 
powerful  passions  use  much  of  their  strength 
•n  foiling  chains  for  themselves ;  they  alSe 
know  how  strong  the  chains  need  to  be.     But 
Aere  are  other  souls  who  walk  the  woods  like 
Uwna  with  a  sort  of  wild  chastity.     I  confess 
I  think  that  this  Irish  purity  a  Me  disables  a 
ntic  in  dealing,  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  dealt,  with 
the  roots  and  reality  of  the   marriage  law. 
as 
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function,  which  drive  tht       ^    «Je««tM7 
impetus  which  b^Z    ^ """'""  ''*vc  « 

."«  "a,,  often  er^f  ia^^„*^"  \«^*hiest 
J"t  «  the  healthiest  LJrs  „'""*  **^"' 
«l«ruin  dock  to  wake  T^    ""^  ''""»  «« 
»^»  --.ay  be,  Bern^  st       "P"      ""^^ver 
the  virtue,  and  a]"!?  't^T.^^f'-'J^  ha.  .. 
onginal  quality  i„  !„£"**»*  f  °  ^th  Ais 
sort  of  awful  eTeganc7   >  ^       ""  °^  *''««  "  « 
what  inhuman  c£„T„;„"  otCir  ^  »- 
tmc  wems  to  shrink  f,!,        ^^""^  '°'»«- 
tjpugh  it  were  „ud     S?  V""  '''^^' »» 
things    Mr.    Shaw   has   said  L"""^  ""''" 
a  more  sincere  one  than  wL  \  ""^  '^'^ 
was  a  vegetarian    n„»  k  **  **»*«d  he 

^badSS VbL^r  «»'•"&  meat 
Itwould  be6nc^^':^',^""/--i«d  taste, 
vegetarian    because  L   ^         ^'-  ^''*^  »  a 

vegetarians,  of  j^^sa^twhr  °^  '  "«  "^ 
"ccept  the  simpi;  li  J^^  ^^   .     "^P^^"*  ^ 
But  I  am  ^ure  tha  hi  "fi?r'  "^/P"  °^  Potatoes. 
»"ch  matters  is  one  of  ^r!/"'"^'«"'««»  m 
the  Irish  purity  °^t  ■:!^\'^°"°m  forms  of 

Matthew 'what^3',iV^td"""r  ^"^- 

°f  course,  the  quaIiti'L*'""°«d-     hhas, 

•juaiitjr  common  to  aU  special 


«nd  unWanced  type,  of  virtue,  that  you  never 

sZ  "^TJ,"  "'"  «°P-    '  ^  fiS  what X 
Shaw  probably  means  when  he  say,  that  Jt  U 

ump,  off  what  wa,  once  a  living  thing.    Bw 

L?in  Z  ''"'"  "''"^  """""^  he  Ly  „; 
icei  in  the  autie  wav  fho»  :» ;     j-         . '    " 

mutilate  a  ^!tr^^*  /'"  d.sgusting  to 
Mrti,  ♦!,       Pr'  °^ec,  or  to  root  out  of  the 

Z,h  FT-         '^  "  "°  "»*""!  ""nit  to  this 
rush  and  notous  gallop  of  refinement. 

n«8  of  a  crystal.      Thi,  certainly  Mr.  sSl 
^s,««s  ;  ,.,  ,„,h  d  ^^^  ^^7^  Shaw 

the  hardneM  ,eem,  rather  clearer  than  X 
d«jnes,.  But  so  it  does  in  aU  the  In  Ltj 
Insh  characters  and  Irish  attitude,  of  S 
Th»  |s  probably  why  Irishmen  ,u^eed  so 
much  m  such  profession,  as  require  a  cer  J^ 

Such  professions  are  the  soldier  and  theTaw-' 

rer ;  these  g.ve  ample  opportunity  for  crimes, 
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«?^  that  it  is .  gS "r  llVT^^y^"^ 

Michael  A„«lo      B.?/v  ^°T^  '^««'  t^"" 

There  must  h*  *n».. 
Prqudice,  even  ,Sr  T"^  '"  '^'"^  W«l« 

Jmprcssion  and  a  tr.^v       .^       "°^8°*«n 

»  genial.  unr^o^Sf'""  *""*  "^^  '"»'"»" 
legend  of  the  teX\       ^^tajncnul.    TLi. 

two  roots;  there  .^^T""'''"  ^'^^y  ^ 
which  made  tJ;^JJ°  ^^^r"^  «  the  Irish 

;«7lc^c  of  theSmr:^- Z'"^  ^J 

•powerfSlSle^r''''-  ^hen  fighting 
»U  his  charSri!rr"^'"^"'^«h" 
dignified  S  a  soS  °'  ""  *"  ^"^"^^ 
-non-ballT  sh'a^!?':  'ZV'^"  * 
picturesque.     He  u,',^    ?       ™  ounpaign 

whenheisreaiyL^i^^^/'^J^-I^l-d 

-^'England.    A^J^„  ^H        "*°'^^'" 
x^uwin  tradesman  printed 
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h»  name  wd  t«de  in  archaic  Er«  on  hi. 

1  think  he  was  quite  right.  When  one  is 
opprcsMd  It  IS  a  mark  of  chivalry  to  hurt 

the  Enghsh  (never  having  had  a  «al  revolu- 
tion  «nce  the  Middle  Ages)  find  it  ver^  hard 
to  understand  this  ste«ly  passion  for  being  a 
nuisance,  and  mistake  it  for  mere  whimsical 

Z!rr  u  ""^  /°"'^-  When  an  Irish 
member  ^olds  up  the  whole  business  of  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  by  talking  of  his  bleed- 
Mg  cpuntry  for  five  or  six  hours,  the  simple 
English  members  suppose  that  he  is  a  senti- 

r^eSsfih  ^f '  "^^  "  *"*  ^»  »  »  -"^ 
reahst  who  alone  rcmabs  unaflicted  by  the 

scntimenulism  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ihe  Irishman  is  neither  poet  enough  nor 
sn^enough  to  be  swept  away  b/  those 
smooA  social  and  historical  tides  and  tenden- 
cies which  carry  Radicals  and  Labour  members 

for  a  ti„^  because  he  wants  it ;  and  he  tri^ 
«all7  to  hurt  his  enemies  because  they  are  his 
eaem.es.  This  is  the  first  of  the  queer  con- 
fiwwns  which  make  the  hard  Irishman  look 
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not  because  he  h,*^        ^  "  °"^^'  ^  hurt; 

untodayin^nE  '"*"'«'*«">   ideas  even 

Mic3.on,,thafiUann^^:i!!''« 
he  always  wishes  th-  „♦!,  ""'  ''«»'"<' 

At  leasJ  he  aSays  ch^.r  """  *°  '"'*  ^k- 

Gfccn  Islander.  7^  ev«!T'  "?"  "  ^« 
*hi«  national  tr^iSZT"^' """^^^  of 

eminent  Irish„„n   Sar  wSl     S-  '""*''" 
»ophy  (which  was  vil^  •    **"  P'jiJo- 

«««.  of  accep^ce  tdT  '  P^''°«>P'»7  of 
J'et.  being  !„??.  h;  «ij"Tr,  '"""°" ' 
It  in  pugnacious  anH  °*  ^''P  P"«ing 

he  pnused  pleasure  in  tL  1    :?       ''~"'°"  5 

J«ted  to  give  pa^  '"tJ        "*'  ""^  "J^- 

which  was  the  nobLt  tJ"  "T*^  '"'"''"''^e. 

"•o  the  Irish  thing    JeS,  If  "^^'  ^'"'  "^ 

"■ng.  he  challenged  all  comers. 
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It  i.  a  good  instance  of  how  right  popular 

the  Englwh  have  perceived  and  preaerv^  this 
csientoal  tnut  of  Ireland  in  a  proverbial  phrase. 
It  «  true  that  the  Irishman  says,  "Who  will 
tread  on  the  tail  of  my  coat  ?  " 

tJ?  "iVJu "  T""^ """  ''^''^  «««*«« 

the  Enghsh  fidlacjr  that  the  Irish  are  weak  and 

ftct  that  the  Irish  are  lucid  and  logical.    For 
being  logical  they  strictly  separate  poetry  from 
P«we ;  and  as  in  prose  they  are  strictly  pro- 
"uc,  so  in  poetry  they  are  purely  poetical.    In 
this, «  in  one  or  two  other  things,  they  re- 
jjemMe  the  French,  who  make  their  garfens 
b«mti£ul  b«5cause  they  are  gardens,  but  their 
fidds  ugly  because  they  are  only  fields.    An 
Irishman  may  like  romance,  but  he  will  sav 
to  use  a  frequent  Shavian  phrase,  that  it  is 
only  romance."    A  great  part  of  the  English 
energy  in  fiction  arises  from  the  very  ftct  that 
tteir  fiction  half  deceives  them.    If  Rudyard 
Kipling,  for  instance,  had  written  his  short 
stones    in    France,  they  would    have    been 
praised   as   cool,   clever  little  works  of  art. 
rather  cruel^  and  very  nervous  and  feminine ; 
Kipling  s  short  stories  would  have  been  ap- 
»9 


J^phng  and   hi.    iJJ^°   "  *.'^»'"  °f  Mr. 

•««•  .un,„ed  It;   up  „^r^  S'"^  W»- 
«««7  thing,  in  ,  comLT  «„»  '"""   "P  "o 

"«wt  that  with  on"L!!'i*^  ^*»-      He 

•«d  with  the  o^er^e  thT^'  ^f  f"^'"'^. 
dream.    Both  the  huVT^         .      ■"  '*  »■•  a 

«J^-    T?o  othersm.n  ^  """^  *«  other 

the  Engiid.  mi,;;r^^t'  ^'^  '""^te 

^•^«^hpoiit..iJ'Jt!25r^Stj 
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Poetial  th«t  they  have  to  pour  out  .  torrent 
of  burning  word,.    The  truth  i.  th«Te 

•tUl  regard  rhetoric  as  >  diitinct  art.  u  the 
anaent.  did.    Thu.  a  man  make,  a  .^e"  h  J 

M^  £•  VJftl"'  »«=««rily  Vithout 
^ng,  but  chiefly  becau«  he  know,  how  to 

doit.    Another  i„.ta„ce  of  the  «me  thing  i. 

dterm.  The  In.h  are  agreeable,  not  becau« 
Aey  «p^«ularlyemotional.but  be«u«  th^ 
««  very  highly  civilised.  Blarney  i.  a  ritual  • 
u  mch  of  a  ritual  a.  ki..ingthe  iney  sZ.' 

lt^t\?T  "  """  «""^  *™^  "bout 
M«d  which  may  very  weU  have  influenced 
Wd  Shaw  from  the  firat ;  ,nd  almoat 
certainly  influenced  him  for  good.  IrehTd  , 
•county  m  which  the  politiSTonflict.^  . 

?h^rT*    ^^   "*   "•»"»   """thing- 
Th^  are  about  pitriotiam,  about  religion,  I 

oAer  r^'^'u*'''  *^'~  8"«*  realitS  In 
cot^  ^  ^\*^'^  ""  ~"^«™«i  with  what 
commonwealth  a  man  lives  in  or  with  ,,hat 
umvcrse  a  man  lives  in  or  with  how  he  is  to 
n>««ge  to  live  in  either.  But  they  are  not 
concerned  with  which  of  two  wealthy  couls 
w  Jie  Mr  e  governing  class  shall  be  allowed 
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P«'«a  to  throw  ow  ST  n  /'"«  "  *« 
will  throw  over  .«lk"  Gladstone;  e«ch 

«>»««  or  the  ZJIJI^PV"  .*"•*  «^»  the 
genuine  m  ^tom.  f  i"''  P""*"'"  *«  "o" 

g-perou.  ParliiS   STv^f  *' 
Dublin  and  Bdfkmt  —  *         .        "7  ues  of 

lionesty,  in    the    senw   «V   "ere  was  more 

KggottV  letter,  thaTaboutthe^*^'.  "*""* 
"rticle.  on  them     wk      «       ^'"^  'eading 

•^fore  the  Ro^  S  ""■^"""  "'''  ^'^ 

-de  a  certJ;°l,S".?rrd  ''"  "^  ^"' 
the  House  "  h-  J^  ^  .      °'*^"  *"  ™»lcad 


The  Irithman 


Bnbdi  itttetman  would  never  have  made  the 
confeMion  becuie  he  would  have  grown  quite 
Mcuitomed  to  committing  the  crime.  The 
pety  lyatem  it.elf  implies  a  habit  of  itatine 
•omething  other  than  the  actual   truth.    A 

^Hou«.*'  """''  """•  •  ^••'««"'  o^ 

Bernard  Shaw  was  born  outside  all  this  • 
«ad  he  carries  that  freedom  upon  his  fiu:e! 
Whether  what  he  heard  in  boyhood  was 
violent  Nationalism  or  virulent  Unionism,  it 
was  at  least  something  which  wanted  a  certiin 
principle  to  be  in  force,  not  a  certain  clique  to  be 
in  office.  Of  him  the  great  Gilbenian  general. 
u«t.on  J.  untrue  ;  he  was  not  born  either  a 
httle  Liberal  or  else  a  little  Conservative.    He 

.^""f  k1^^'  "°"/  "''  P""  *«'»?''  the 

S!iTf.  '^  "*  ""'  general  elections  as  a 
Ked  Indian  might  stare  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boat-race,  blind  to  aU  its  irrelevant 
sentimentalities  and  to  some  of  its  legitimate 
sentiments.  Bernard  Shaw  entered  England 
M  an  alien  as  an  invader,  as  a  conqueror.  I„ 
other  words,  he  entered  England  as  an  Irish- 
man, y 
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IR       i"c1.'*''^  '"  *''•'  «"*  '«tion  that 
Bernard  Shaw  draws  from  his  own  nation 
wo  u„quest,onabIc  qualities,  a  kind  of 
snir.>     H      '"^   ''""*''*^'   ""'l   *»>«    fighting 

idMls  that  he  can  be  a  ruthless  realist  in  his 
methods.  His  soul  has  (in  short)  the  v^^inf^ 
and  the  violence  of  Ireland.  But  B^nard 
Shaw  .snot  merely  an  Irishman;  he  Hot 
even  a  typ.cal  one.     He  is  a  certai;  sp  rated 

«st  to'^H       ■k"'^  "^  ^"''"»''"'  which^is Tot 

« W    »^  *°  '"'"   "contemptuously  as  a 

"West  Bnton."    But  this  is  really  unfa  r 
for  whatever  Mr.  Shaw's  mental  ftuks  .^^y  be' 

n  uT       'I  "'''■'^'''^J^  ""^  one  of  them. 
It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  put  Ae 

Insh  song,  and  to  call  him  "The  anti-Ir,-,h 
Inshman."  ButitisonlyftirtosayX"^^ 
description  ,s  far  less  of  a  monstrosity  than 
the  anti-English  Englishman  would  h  •  ^ 
cause  the  Irish  are  so  much  stronger  in' s^ 
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cnticism.     Compared  with  the  constant  self- 
flattery  of  the  English,  nearly  every  Irishman 
IS  an   anti-Irish   Irishman.     But  here  again 
popular  phraseology  hits  the  right  word.   This 
fairly  educated  and  feirly  wealthy  Protestant 
wedge  which  is  driven  into  the  country  at 
Dublin   and   elsewhere  is  a  thing  not  easy 
superficially  to  summarise  in  any  term.     It 
cannot  be  described  merely  as  a  minority  ;  for 
a  minority  means  the  part  of  a  nation  which  is 
conquered.     But  this  thing  means  something 
that  conquers,  and  is  not  entirely  part  of  a 
nation.     Nor  can  one  even  faU  back  on  the 
phrase  of  an  aristocracy.     For  an  aristocracy 
implies  at  least  some  chorus  of  snobbish  en- 
thusiasm ;   it  implies  that  some  at  least  are 
willingly  led  by  the  leaders,  if  only  towards 
vulgarity  and  vice.     There  is  only  one  word 
for  the  minority  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the 
word  that  public  phraseology  has  found ;   I 
mean  the  word  "Garrison."    The  Irish  are 
essentially   right    when    they   talk   as    if  all 
Protestant  Unionists  lived  inside  "The  Castle  " 
They    have   aU    the   virtues  and  limitations 
of  a    literal    garrison    in    a   fort.     That  is 
they  are  valiant,  consistent,  reliable   in    an 
obvious  public  sense ;  but  their  curse  is  that 
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thc7  can  only  ttezd  the  flagstones  of  the  court-  ^ 
yard  or  the  cold  rock  of  the  ramparts ;  they 
have,  never  so  much  as  set  their  foot  upon 
their  native  soil.  '^ 

We  have  considered  Bernard  Shaw  as  an 
Inshman  The  next  step  is  to  consider  him 
as  an  exde  from  Ireland  living  in  Ireland ; 
hat,  some  people  would  say,  is  a  paradox 
after  his  own  heart.  But,  indeed,  such  a 
complication  is  not  really  difficult  to  expound. 

^■f^'u'^l^^''  """^  *^'  Srczt  national 
tradition  which  have  persisted  for  so  many 
ccntur.cs  ,n  Ireland  have  encouraged  these 
clean  and  cutting  elements;  but  they  have 
encouraged  many  other  things  which  serve  to 
balance  them  The  Irish  peasant  has  these 
qualities  which  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  Ire- 

R.'lf'.K  TT  P""*^  ""'^  "  '*'»"««'  pugnacity. 
But  the  Irish  peasant  also  has  qualities  which 
arc  common  to  all  peasants,  and  his  nation 
has  qualities  that  are  common  to  aU  healthy 
nations  I  mean  chiefly  the  things  that  most 
of  us  absorb  in  childhood ;  especiaUy  the  sense 
of  the  supernatural  and  the  sense  of  the 
natural ;  the  love  of  the  sky  with  its  infinity 
of  visK>n,  and  the  love  of  the  soil  with  its 
strict  hedges  and  solid  shapes  of  ownership. 
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But  here  comes  the  paradox  of  Shaw;  the 
greitest  of  all  h.s  paradoxes  and  the  one  of 
Which  he  IS  unconscious.     These  one  or  two 
P  am  truths  which  quite  stupid  people  learn 
at  the  beginning  are  exactly  the  one  or  two 
truths  which  Bernard   Shaw  may  not  learn 
even  at  the  end.     He  is  a  daring  pilgrim  who 
has  set  out  from  the  grave  to  find  the  cradle. 
He  started  from  points  of  view  which  no  one 
e  se  was  clever  enough  to  discover,  and  he  is 
at  last  discovering  points  of  view  which  no 
one  else  was  ever  stupid  enough  to  ignore. 
This  absence  of  the  red-hot  truisms  of  boy- 
hood  ;  this  sense  that  he  is  not  rooted  in  the 
ancient  sagacities  of  inftncy,  has,  I  think,  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  position  as  a  member 
of  an  alien  minority  in  Ireland.     He  who  has 
no  real  country  can  have  no  real  home.     The 
average  autochthonous  Irishman  is   dose  to  ^ 
patriotism  because  he  is  close  to  the  earth  • 
he  IS  close  to  domesticity  because  he  is  dose 
to  the  earth  ;  he  is  close  to  doctrinal  theology 
and  elaborate  ritual  because  he  is  dose  to  the 
«rth.     In  short,  he  is  close  to  the  heavens 
because  he  is  dose  to  the  earth.    But  we  must 
not  expect  any  of  these  elemental  and  coUective 
virtues  in  the  man  of  the  garrison.     He  can- 
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not  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  a 
people,  but  only  (as  Ibsen  would  say)  of  an 
enemy  of  the  people.    Mr.  Shaw  has  no  living 
traditions,  no  schoolboy  tricks,  no  college  cus- 
toms, to  link  him  with  other  men.     Nothing 
about  him  can   be  supposed   to  refer  to   a 
fiimily  feud  or  to  a  family  joke.    He  does  not 
dnnk  toasts  ;  he  does  not  keep  anniversaries  ; 
musical  as  he  is  I  doubt  if  he  would  consent 
to  sing.     All  this  has  something  in  it  of  a 
tree  with  its  roots  in  the  air.     The  best  way 
to  shorten  winter  is  to  prolong  Christmas ; 
and  the  only  way  to  enjoy  the  sun  of  April  is 
to  be  an  April   Fool.     When  people  asked 
Bernard  Shaw  to  attend  the  Stratford   Ter- 
centenary, he  wrote  back  with  characteristic 
contempt :  "I  do  not  keep  my  own  birthday, 
and  1  cannot  see  why  1  should  keep  Shake- 
speare's."    I   think   that   if   Mr.   Shaw   had 
always  kept  his  own  birthday  he  would  be 
better  able  to  understand  Shakespeare's  birth- 
day— and  Shakespeare's  poetry. 

In  conjecturally  referring  this  negative  side 
of  the  man,  his  lack  of  the  smaller  charities  of 
our  common  childhood,  to  his  birth  in  the 
dominant  Irish  sect,  I  do  not  write  without 
historic  memory  or  reference  to  other  cases. 
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That  minority  of  Protestant  exiles  which 
mainly  represented  Ireland  to  England  during 
the  eighteenth  century  did  contain  some  speci- 
mens of  the  Irish  lounger  and  even  of  the 
Irish  blackguard;  Sheridan  and  even  Gold- 
smith suggest  the  type.  Even  in  'heir  irre- 
sponsibility these  figures  had  a  touci.  ^f  Irish' 
tartness  and  realism  ;  but  the  type  has  been 
too  much  insisted  on  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  equally  national  and  interesting.  To 
one  of  these  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  atten- 
tion. At  intervals  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  there  has  appeared  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Irishman.  He  is  so  unlike 
the  Ehglish  image  of  Ireland  that  the  English 
have  actually  Men  back  on  the  pretence  that 
he  was  not  Irish  at  all.  The  type  is  com- 
monly Protestant;  and  sometimes  seems  to 
be  almost  anti-national  in  its  acrid  instinct  for 
judging  itself.  Its  nationalism  only  appears 
when  it  flings  itself  with  even  bitterer  plea- 
sure into  judging  the  foreigner  or  the  invader. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  such  figures  was 
Swift  Thackeray  simply  denied  that  Swift 
was  an  Irishman,  because  he  was  not  a  stage 
Irishman.  He  was  not  (in  the  English 
novelist's  opinion)  winning  and  agreeable 
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enough  to  be  Iri.h.    The  truth  is  that  Swift 

St  B?    Vcu"  8^*  ^-^  °^  J°«*A«« 
fZ-  ?     ""."'^  ^^*^-     Shaw  is  like  Swift 

with  a  cunous  sort  of  coldness.    But  he  is 

Skt'''?'"*"^-^^  which 
iftackeray  said  was  impossible  in  an  Irish 

cTn^i't"*  K  ?^'"«' '  P'*^  '- ""'I  -  ^ 
contempt,  and  a  habit  of  knocking  men  down 

for  the.r  own  good.    Characters  i^n  3,^ 

IL  »^'^^''*-  ^*  "  "°*  »"  «"«We  quality 
»nd  .t  .s  an  extremely  rare  one;  buj  S 

iJubhn  poor  came  in  crowds  and  wept  by 
the  grave  of  the  broadest  and  «,„.♦  r  ^ 
handed  of  eheir  benef^S.  stiftTse^d" 
the  pu^hc  tribute;  but  he  might  havetriSd 

-2;t\teTinVrs"«^^°^ 

^ing  of  the  same  inhume  htfni^:7S 
h  sto^  has  oJTered  a  third  instanc^  of  this 

Irishman    smcere,  unsympathetic,  aggressive 

a   E:w,H  """/r"'  »"'^  wi\hTmX' 
a   bewildered    England  tried    the    despemt^ 
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dodge  of  Mying  that  he  was  not  Irish  at  aU. 
.  A»  If  any  thinkable  sensible  snobbish  law- 
abiding  Englishman  would  ever  have  defied 
aU    the    drawing-rooms    by    disdaining    the 
House  of  Commons  I     Despite  the   differ- 
ence   between   taciturnity  and    a    torrent  of 
"ucncy  there  is   much  in  common  also  be- 
tween    Shaw    and    Parnell ;    something    in 
common  even  in  the  figures  of  the  two  men, 
in  the  bony  bearded  faces  with  their  almost 
Satanic   self-possession.     It  wiU  not  do  to 
pretend  that  none  of  these  three  men  belong 
to  their  own  nation ;  but  it  is  true  that  they 
belonged  to  one  special,   though  recurring, 
type  of  that  nation.     And  they  all  three  have 
this  peculiar  mark,  that  while  Nationalists  in 
their  vwious  ways  they  all  give  to  the  more 
genial  English   one  common  impression;    I 
mean   the   impression    that  they  do  not   so 
much  love  Ireland  as  hate  England. 

I  will  not  dogmatise  upon  the  difficult  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  any  religious  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  these  three  rather 
ruthless  Irishmen  were  Protestant  Irishmen.  I 
incline  to  think  myself  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  added  charity  and  gentleness  to  the  virtues 
of  a  people  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
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SrS   V"  *^°  ''"J'''  ^^  fi»t  negative  and 

making  him  a  Puritan.  «^«vca  ,  by 

Piri^r-    r^'  •>««  on    the  side  ofT 

sideVl'pti'T'.*"'  "'  '»  °"  ^''^ 
Puritanism  w«„^  J"   "^"°'^"^»'7thing. 

;^ations.  th-ou^h'so'mn;  ^.1^] 

S:^f-^re-{S 

(even  ,f  almost  equally  misuken)   was  Z 
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original  ePCT^  b  the  PuriUn  creed.  And  it 
mu.t  be  defined  with,  little  more  deli«^  5 
we  are  reaUy  to  understand  the  attitude  of 

Pur?;?:'  *J°  \^^  «^^"*  "^  t^«  '""dern  ' 
i-untans  and  perhaps  the  last. 

I  should  roughly  define  the  first  spirit  in 

Pu„tan,sm  thus.    It  was  a  refusal  to  contem- 

ptote  God  or  goodness  with  anything  lighter    < 

or  mdder  than  the  most  fierce  concfntJition 

of  the  mtellect     A  Puritan  meant  originally 

a  man  whwe  mmd  had  no  holidays.    To  use 

iLlZ  ^^"""^Ph"**.  he  would  let  no 
living  thing  come  between  him  and  his  God  : 
an  attitude  which  involved  eternal  torture  fo^ 

thZrT  u  '^™»'  ^'"e'npt  for  all  the  living 
things.  It  was  better  to  worship  in  a  barn 
than  in  a  cathedral  for  the  specific  and  specified 
r«son  that  the  cathedral  was  beautiful.  Physi- 
cal beauty  was  a  &lse  and  sensual  symbol 
coming  in  between  the  intellect  and  the  object 

;2hVr  k"'"""  ''""'"'P-     '^^^  '»"»««  biin 
ought  to  be  at  every  instant  a  consuming  fire 

whKh  burns  through  all  conventional  images 

until  they  were  as  transparent  as  glass. 

This  IS  tiie  essential  Puritan  idea,  that  God 

can  only  be  praised  by  direct  contemplation 

ot   Him.     You  must  praise  God  only  with 
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your  brain  ;  it  is  wick^iT         '.  

four  p..,io;.  o"yTtr°S^l "'"  "'^^ 

"  wicked  to  worshin  K»   •     / '     ~^^fore  it 
drinking  Mcn3  ^^  ""«""«  "  ''»""''«  «" 

h«if  «ricep.    We  »S*  ^»"^'"  '"**"  y°^  «« 

dri-king/buiSror  ;rr>  '^^"-^' 

r^^Wp  by  thinkL.  S  f '  7'  ""  °"ly 
God,  bat  never  ou/h  ^  **"^'  '^'^  P™« 
^hc  true  Xririni  ?r„;,  ""  V'*^  ^^»t  « 
There  i,  ,  gr«f  dea^r  ^  ""^  "^^  ^^''^'^ 
«  great  ded^Ts^M  /°  •'^•"''^  ^"  '».  «"d 
««dily    S  ^o    htS'  "  '"  Great  Britain 

not  because  ofSeaJl^^"**  ""^  S^°d,„d, 

slow  revival  of  the  Lh"  ^""  °'^  ^''^ 
chmcter  in  the  two  ^i""^  Jf""87  and 

''««  always  hirtTan'T?"'-  ^"^  ^"S'^^ 
have  made  up  S  ""''^ ''""«««.  and  they 
humane  in  spL  of  thT  P      *°  ^  ''"^  ««d 

"that    DicLns°'antw"w-r''';'""^* 
picked  up  the  tiadirion   ^k       J*^°'«  have 

Hood.     The  sSh;"real  ''"""'  ""^  «°'''" 

.they  have  made  up  thTi/:  T""'"' "»'' 

'n  spite  of  the  PuriuTs     Th       ^^~'"'"'tic 

ununs.     The  result  is  that 


Scott  ,nd  StevenK,„  h.ve  picked  up  the  t«di. 
t«n  of  Bruce.  Blind  Harry  and  the  vJEnd 

•gam  ;  Scotland  ha,  become  Scottish  agaif  „ 
^  of  the  splendid  incubu..  the  nobJfniJh" 
mare  of  Calv.n.    There  is  onlv  one  placf  1n 

e^t  to  find  ,t.ll  surviving  in  its  fulness  the 
fierce  detwhrnent  of  the  true  Puritan.    That 

Onngc  Calvinists  can  be  disturbed  by  no 
rwt^ngular  consistency  of  the  Calvinist.    The 

«n  England.     They  have  the  two  enormous 
.upenonties:  first,  that  the  Irish  Prot™^ 

aTd  l'"f\'^'"""  •-  Protestant  ;^oC 
and  second    that  the  Irish  Protestant  rioSs 

do  really  riot.  Among  these  people,  if  a^ 
where,  should  be  found  the  cuItTth^oiogS 
clar.^  combined  with  barbarous  extern^ 
Z'Z:    ^""-^^^'^I-PJ'Bemard  S 

the^ml^  '*  "*  '"*"  °f  ""''^"ding  fact  about 
the  man  we  are  studying;  Bernard  Shaw  is 
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'  *^f<i-7;  he  i.  n4"7.1^?.f;'  ''P'"'"'" 

«'f  which  he  ci  Jit  into  ?"•*"•'«'  -^ond 
dreMing.gown  •  thfTJ^,"  °"«  8«t»  into  « 

*»•  much  of  the  foi^  ?„  rf?"'"  °'"  f-taity 

»«'••  wit  i,  ne^r.    "°?'"»°^*'»i«Sh.w; 

"ever  .  .e„«  of  LZt"'V  *''*'^°'*  '»  » 
connected  with  the  idTft.t  S'.k'^'  'f  "''"^^ 
•Jwr.  Humour.  onX  „!l  l*  "  ''°«  ""d 
connected  with  the  iJ"  .?!""  *""''"  "''"J" 
•«d   mistical    a„d   iS       *  *™*  '»  »"cky 

Ch«-I«L«„b«?drlr'*.'"-      What 
t™er  of  this  tVDe  n?  p   '  ^"'chmtn  i,  fir 

doe.  not  JthS^      ^7'!""  ^"''""•n;  he 

t.on  and  deduction.  S^X"^''  "'™'- 
«n  indefensible  thine  -O^^  ! "^  ''*^*'-  «'d 
thing  that  he  was  ?„;  ""  *"  "«^«-  «id  « 
defend.  He  n^l  SJr'*'«^.b"Mi»ntly  to 
beyond  reason^Td  c^n  •  °"'  '"^  '^at  ay 
J-'nb  when  he  Sed/r^f;;' J''.' ^'^  ^^ 
dreams  I "  or  of  S»Jv-  ""^d  indict  our 

shed  blood  f    InTonT'-  "'""^  ^'  "-er 

'"•hort  he  .snotTi  humorist. 
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we  negative  iide  of  myiticitm.    But  Dure 

7™*'     ''"7  wicfly,  the  man  who  ««m  »i.- 
~n«.te„cyi„  thing,  if .  wit-.„d  .  c^n  .V  ■ 
The  man  who  .ee,  the  inconsistency  in  tS 
Si.\,"^"  »"-""•  •    C«tholic.     Howlw 
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puritv  anH  »„,-  /-l  •    •     ''^"^e.  about  soc ul 

«fc«nce  to  the  rJSs  of  J'^L^'^'^  '  '^* 
salary—intn  A;.       u  "n^^xxiy  s  soul  or 
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anugonist ;  and  the  only  r«pect  in  which  it  h„ 

li  th  r  T  ?"  ''  '^"^"'^  ^-  4  too 

dSil  of"ch     7^1 ''"'""  ""  *»  -hole 
d«U,sm  of  Chnstcndom  and  ,o  used  "ideal- 
ist   ttself  as  a  term  of  reproach.     But  there 

Jet  that  ^thougtt.irp:o;:sSt 

dy.ng  m  an  elaborate  and  over-refined  ctnisa- 
t«on,  yet  .t  is  the  barbaric  patches  of  it  tha  tc 
longest  and  die  last     Of  the  creed  of  M^ 

tematic  phdosophy  of  Calvinism   which   had 

much  ,n  common  with  modern  science  and 

trongty  r^cmbles  ordinary  and  recu  ^e"  de- 

vruZcrd"*  '"  '"  "'^'"^  ^»  -•^-•^ 
ITy  iir  "  ~'""  P'"^"'  ^^'^'^  Knox 
only  valued  as   mere  proof  of  his   peoole's 

concentration  on  their  theolojrv  All  th.  W  ? 
^t  sublime  affirmations  of?uri^'*i^J,^ 
««  gone  Only  savage  negations  remaif 
.uch  as  that  by  which  in  sTtland  on  T^"  ' 
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seventh  day  the  creed  of  fear  ky,  his  finger 
on  aU  hearts  and  makes  an  evil  silence  in 
the  streets. 

Bjr  Ae  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  Shaw  was  bom  this  dim  and  barbaric 

of  ^^  ^^  ""°*^'  ^^  t°  't»  philosophy 
of  taboos;   there  had  grown  up  a  mystiaU 

part  of  the  fooclof  aviliscd  mankind.  Doubt- 
kss  many  persons  take  an  extreme  line  on  this 
matter  solely  because  of  some  calculation  of 
social  harm  ;  many,  but  not  aU  and  not  even 
most.  Many  people  think  that  paper  money 
IS  a  mistake  and  does  much  harT   But  they 

cheque-book.  They  do  not  whispi  with 
unsavoury  slyness  that  such  and  such  a  man 
was  seen  going  into  a  bank.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  English  aristocracy  is  the 

in  rilf  "«'".'''"*  '  have  not  notSeidS:: 
in  myself  or  others  any  disposition  to  ostracise 
a  man  simply  for  accepting  a  peerage,  as  the 
inodern  PunUns  would  certainly  os^ise  him 
(from  any  of  their  positions  of  trust)  for 
accepnng  a  dnnk.  The  sentiment  is  ceriinly 
very  largely  a  mystical  one.  like  the  sentiment 
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about  the  seventh  day.    LiketheSabbath.it 
.   defended    with   sociological   reason,;   bu 
tho«  reason,  «.„  be  ,impljra„d  sharply  tested. 
If  a  Puntan  tell,  you  that  aU  humanitj- should 
rest  once  .  week,  you  have  only  to  propose 
that  they  should  re,t  on  Wedneiy.    And  5 
aPuntan  tells  you  that  he  does  nof  object  to 
beer  but  to  the  tragedies  of  excess  in  l^ 
simply  propose  to  him  that  in  prisons  and 
workhouses  (where  the  amount  c^  be  abs<^ 
utely  regulated)   the   inmates    should    ha^ 
three  glasses  of  beer  a  day.    The   Puritl^ 
cannot  call  that  excess  ;  but  he  will  find  some- 
thing  to  caU  it.     For  it  is  not  the  excess  h^ 
objects  to.  but  the  beer.    It  is  a  transS^den^' 
Uboo,  and  It  ,s  one  of  the   two   or   three 

^Z  ^^  T^  P^J"*^'""  ^'*h  which 
Bernard  Shaw  began.  A  similar  severity  of 
oudook  ran  through  aU  his  earlier  attkude 

hghter  or  looser  drama.  His  Puritan  teacher! 
could  not  prevent  him  from  taking  up  theatri- 
cals, but  they  made  him  Uke^  theatrics 
«nously.  All  his  plays  were  indeed  "S 
for  Puritans"  All  his  criticisms  quiver  w!S 
a  refined  and  almost  tortured  contempt  for  the 
.ndulgenc.es  of  ballet  and  burlesque^  for  the 
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tight.  «d  the  douik  entente.  He  can  endure 
tawlessness  but  not  levity.  He  is  not  repeUed 
by  the  divorces  uid  the  adulteries  as  he  is  by 
the  "splits."  And  he  has  always  been  fore- 
most among  the  fierce  modem  critics  who  ask 
.nd«nantly.  "Why  do  you  object  to  a  thing 
hJl  of  sincere  philosophy  like  The  WOd  Dudk 
while  you  tolerate  a  mere  dirty  joke  like  The 
Spring  Cmenr  I  do  not  thbk  he  ha.  eve^ 
understood  what  seems  to  me  the  very  sensible 
answer  of  the  hjan  in  the  street,  «I  laush  at 
the  dirty  joke  of  Ue  Spring  Chicken  becaL  it 

^L^n  %  I  '"*'""  ^"^  philoKjphyof  The 
fTM  Duck  because  it  is  a  phUosophy." 

Shaw  does  not  do  justice  to  the  democratic 
ease  and  sanity  on  this  subject ;  but  indeed, 
whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  not  democratic.    As 
an  Irishman  he  is  an  aristocrat,  as  a  Calvinist 
he  IS  a  soul  apart ;  he  drew  the  breath  of  his 
nostnls  from  a  land  of  Men  principalities  and 
proud  gentility,  and  the  breath  of  hi.  spirit 
ftom  a  creed  which  made  a  waU  of  crystal 
«ound  the  ekct.    The  two  forces  bdtJeen 
them  produced  rhis  potent  and  slender  figure 
swift,  scornful,  dainty  and  full  of  dry  maa- 
nanimity ;  and  it  only  needed  the  last  toudi 
of  oligarchic  mastery  to  be  given  by  the  over- 
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whdming  oligarchic  atmosphere  of  our  present 
age.  Such  was  the  Puritan  Irishman  who 
stepped  out  into  the  world.  Into  what  kind 
of  world  did  he  step? 
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IT  18  now  partly  possible  to  justify  the 
Shavian  method  of  putting  the  explana- 
tiMs  before  the  events.    I  can  now  give 
a  ftct  or  two  with  a  partial  certainty  at 
teast  that  the  reader  will  give  to  the  aifiurs  of 
Bernard  Shaw  itomething  of  the  same  kind 
of  significance  which  they  have  for  Bernard 
Shaw  himself.    Thus,  if  I  had  simply  said  that 
Shaw  was  born  in  Dublin  the  average  reader 
might  exclaim,    "Ah  yes-*  wild  Irishman, 
gay,    emotional    and    untrustworthy."     The 
wrong  note  would   be  struck  at  the  start 
I  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
being  bom  in  Ireland  meant  to  the  man  who 
was  reaUy  born  there.    Now  therefore  for  the 
first  time  I  may  be  permitted  to  confess  that 
Bernard  Shaw  was,  like  other  men,  born.    He 
was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  of  July,  i8f6 
Just  as  his  birth  can  only  be  appreciated 
through  some  vision  of  Ireland,  so  his  family 
an  only  be  appreciated  by  some  realisation  of 
the  Puritan.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  one 
Oeorge  Carr  Shaw,  who  had  been  a  civil  servant 
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and  was  afterwards  a  somewhat  unsuccessful 
business  man.  If  I  had  merely  said  that  his 
Amilf  was  Protestant  (which  in  Ireland  means 
Puritan)  it  might  have  been  passed  over  as  a 
quite  colourless  detail.  But  if  the  reader  will 
keep  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  t^e 
degeneration  of  Calvinism  into  a  few  clumsy 
vetoes,  he  will  see  in  its  full  and  frightful  sig^ 
nificance  such  a  sentence  as  this  which  comes 
from  Shaw  himself:  «  My  ftther  was  in  theory 
a  vehement  teetotaler,  but  in  practice  often  a 
furtive  drinker."  The  two  things  of  course 
rest  upon  exactly  the  same  philosophy ;  the 
philosophy  of  the  taboo.  There  is  a  mystical 
substance,  and  it  can  give  monstrous  pleasures 
or  call  down  monstrous  punishments.  The 
dipsomaniac  and  the  abstainer  are  not  only  both 
mistaken,  but  they  both  make  the  same  mistake. 
They  both  regard  wine  as  a  drug  and  not  as  a 
drink.  But  if  I  had  mentioned  that  fragment  of 
family  information  without  any  ethical  preface, 
people  would  have  begun  at  once  to  talk  non- 
sense about  artistic  heredity  and  Celtic  weak- 
ness, and  would  have  gained  the  general 
impression  that  Bernard  Shaw  was  an  Irish 
wastrel  and  the  child  of  Irish  wastrels. 
Whereas  it  is  the  whole  point  of  the  matter 
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tt«  ftct  that  one  member  of  that  Puritan 
'i»n»l7  took  a  particulariy  Puritan  view  T^ 

"  «  poiK)n  and  sometimes  as  a  medicine,  if 
ody  a  mental  medicine.     But  a  poiS^Va 

fo  fL  m"°  ""'  ^'"  ^"'^  "*"  of  them 
for  fun  Moreover,  medidne  and  a  poison  «e 
al«.al.keinthi,;  that  no  one  will  by  JSn^ 
d.«k  either  of  them  in  public^'S"^^ 
meAcal  or  poisonous  view  of  alcohol  is  no! 

1  fiave  referred,  it  »  spread  aU  over  the  whole 
ofourdyingPuritancivilisation.    Fori^sJ^S- 
socul  reformers  have  fired  a  hundr^SIS 
against    the    publichouse ;    but    n^t    o„^ 
ag«nst  its  reaUy  shameful  featurl.    %l  Z 

'^V'  ""' '"  *»  P«Wic-house.  but  in  Ae 
pnvate^;  or  rather  the  ™wof  five  or  Sx 
private  bars,  into  each  of  which  a  respe^Se 
dipsomaniac  can  go  in  solitude,  and  "Tn^" 
«ng  his  own  half-witted  sin  violate  his  o^ 
half-witted  morality.    Nearly  aU  these  pl^ 
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ut  equipped  with  an  atrodoui  appuatus  of 
ground-glau  windows  which  can  be  so  closed 
«i«t  they  practicaUy  conceal  the  face  of  the 
buyer  from  the  seller.  Words  cannot  express 
the  abysses  of  human  infamy  and  hateful 
•hame  expressed  by  that  elaborate  piece  t)f 
fimiiture.  Whenever  I  go  into  a  public-house, 
which  happens  fiurly  often,  I  always  carefully 
open  aU  these  apertures  and  then  leave  the  place, 
in  every  way  refreshed. 

In  other  ways  also  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
not  only  on  the  &ct  of  an  extreme  Protestant- 
ism, but  on  that  of  the  Protestantism  of  a 
^son ;  a  world  where  that  religious  fbree 
both  grew  and    festered    all   the  more  for 
b«ng  at  once  isolated  and  protected.    AU  the 
influences  surrounding  Bernard  Shaw  in  boy- 
hood were  not  only  Puritan,  bat  such  that 
no  non-Puritan  force  could  possibly  pierce  or 
counteract    He  belonged  to  that  Irish  group 
which,  according  to  Catholicism,  has  hardened 
Its  heart,  which,  according  to  Protestantism, 
has  hardened  its  head,  but  which,  as  I  &ncy, 
has  chiefly  hardened  its  hide,  lost  its  sensibility 
to  the  contact  of  the  things  around  it.    In 
nadmg  about  his  youth,  one  forgets  that  it 
was  passed  in  the  island  which  is  still  one 
17 


.^  .tdTt.    M^"'^''  *•*  '  '"'  ™  *«  whole. 

-,,  .  ^  i^/^w,,  to  the  extrame  honor  of 
my  numerou.  .u„t,  „d  uncle.."  T^t  t 
the  ph.lo«,ph5ad  .tmosphere;  tho«^  the 
«Jg.ou.  postuUtes.  if  could  never  c.1' 
Jemmd  of  a  nun  of  the  Garriwn  that  b^ 

rfthechu«he.  of  hi.  own  county,  «.d  le^ 

DMte  and  Bos«uet,  PaKal  and  Dewarte^ 
J°^"»«way  Ihave  toappSHTtheo- 

S;?:^"^;'  ?^  PO-t'JtheS^aTf 
onaw  s  career     On  leaving  «hool  he  .tepoed 

years,    if  l  had  mentioned  this  acton  the  fir.» 
l«gc  of  thi,  book  it  would  have  .eemedTo  ht:;^ 


either  the  limplicity  of  a  mere  ftnatic  or  dw 
to  cover  some  ugly  etcapMle  of  youth  or  tome 
quite    cnminal    looMneu    of    tempenunent. 
But  Bernard  Shaw  did  not  act  thus  because  he 
was  careless,  but  because  he  was  ferocioi^slv 
arefiil,  careful  especially  of  the  one  thing 
needfid.    What  was  he  thinking  about  when 
he  threw  away  his  last  halffxince  and  went  to 
t  strange  place ;  what  was  he  thinking  about 
when  he  endured  hunger  and  smaU-pox  in 
London  almost  without  hope?    He  wm  think- 
ing of  what  he  has  ever  since  thought  of,  the 
•low  but  sure  surge  of  the  social  revolution  ; 
you  must  read  into  all  those  bald  sentences 
and  empty  years   what   I   shaU  attempt  to 
sketch  m  the  third  section.    You  must  read 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  hter  nine- 
teenth century,  darkened  indeed  by  materialism 
and  made  mutable  by  fear  and  free  thought, 
but  fiiU  of  awfiil  vistas  of  an  escape  from  the 
curse  of  Adam. 

Benard  Shaw  happened  to  be  bom  in  an 
epoch,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  an  epoch,  which 
wa  m  its  way  unique  in  the  ages  of  history. 
The  nineteenth  century  was  not  unique  in  the 
success  or  rapidity  of  its  reforms  or  in  their 
ultimate  cessation ;  but  it  was  unique  in  the 


'^  cvcy  town  in  Eu^.  bit  h  w2\^* 
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min  who,  having  pM«d  hetven  and  come  to 
puigatory,  decided  to  go  fUrther  and  fare 
wor.e.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriet 
were  an  age  of  quite  impetuoui  progreis ;  men 
made  m  one  ru.h,  roads,  trade.,  .ynthetic  phil- 
owphies,  parliamcntt,  univertity  Mttlementt. 
t  law  that  could  cover  the  world  and  tuch 
ipirea  as  had  never  struck  the  sky.     But  thev 

but  that  they  wanted  the  road,  the  parliaments. 

from  Richelieu  to  the  Revolution  wu  upon  the 
Whole  a  time  of  conservation,  often  of  harsh 
and  hideous  conservation;  it  preserved  tor- 
tures, legjl  quibbles,  and  despotism.  But  if  you 
had  uked  the  rulers  they  would  not  have  said 
that  they  wanted  conservation  ;  but  that  thev 
wanted  the  torture  and  the  despotism.  The 
oU  reformers  and  the  old  despots  alike  desired 

ZT  ^'''  ^V"'  «""*«.  payments, 
vetoes,  and  permissions.  Only  the  modern 
progressive  and  the  modern  conservative  have 
been  content  with  two  words. 

Other  periods  of  active  improvement  have 

died  by  stiffening  at  last  into  sc..  .e  routine. 

Thus   the   Gothic  gaiety   of   the   thirteenth 

century  stiffening  into  the  mete  Gothic  usli- 

6.  ^ 


Jif  ^  •^'""*-  Thu,  the  „,ighty  wave 
of  the  Ren«,sMncc,  whose  crest  waf  l^d  lo 
hcven.  w«  touched  by  «  wintry^itSS  of 

ie"o?r'  'r"  '"'  -"  befo^TfeSf 
Alone  of  all  ,uch  movements  the  democratic 
movement  of  the  last  two  centuries  "«„ot 
frozen  but  loosened  and  liquefied.    I„st«d  ^ 
b«om.ng  more  pedantic  in  its  old  ag^  "  1°^ 

C  T"  ^'^^^^-^-    By  the  alSo^  of 
healthy  h.story.we  ought  to  have  gonf  on 

dthenS  ''"  '^"""^  ""'^  "^""S  -"oVe 
oAer  naT     Ar'"'^^  seriousness  until  some 

or,  as  I  have  said,  a  dreary  hooe     If  -o? 
«;e  better  becaus;  the  Z^  12"^^ 
t«lk.ng  about  the  new  vistas  and  cZShtT 
ments  which  their  new  negations  openSu"" 
The  republican  temple,  like  any  oSer  st«,^ 
building,  rested  on  certain  definite  hmite3 
supports.     But  the  modern  man  insid^it  w«t 
on  mdefimtely  knocking  holes  in  his  own  h^use 
«nd   saying  that   they  were  windows.    The 
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result  IS  not  hard  to  calculate :  the  moral 
world  was  pretty  well  all  windows  and  no 
house  by  the  time  that  Bernard  Shaw  arrived 
on  the  scene. 

Then  there  entered   into  fiiU  swing  that 
great  game  of  which  he  soon   became  the 
greatest  master.     A  progressive  or  advanced 
person  •  -s  now  to  mean  not  a  man  who  wanted 
democracy,  but  a  man  who  wanted  something 
newer  than  democracy.    A  reformer  was  to  be 
not  a   man  who   wanted  a  parliament  or  a 
republic  but  a  man  who  wanted  anything  that 
he  hadnt  got.     The  emancipated  man  must 
«st  a  weird  and  suspicious  eye  round  him  at 
all  the  institutions  of  the  world,  wondering 
which  of  them  was  destined  to  die  in  the  nert 
few  centuries.    Each  one  of  them  was  whisper, 
mg  to  himself,  «« What  can  I  alter  ? " 

JSi  ''!?-^,T*  ""'^  '»"««*  discontent 
probably  did  lead  to  the  revelation  of  many 
incidental  wrongs  and  to  much  humane  hard 
work  in  certain  holes  and  corners.  It  also 
gtve  birth  to  a  great  deal  of  quite  futile  and 
tranbc  speculation,  which  seemed  destined  to 
take  away  babies  from  women,  or  to  give  votes 
to  tom-cats.  But  it  had  an  evil  i„  ,;«  „uch 
deeper  and  more  psychologically  poisonous 
«3 
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than  any  superficial  absurditic.    There  was  in 
th.8  tiiirstto  be  "progressive"  a  subtle  sort  of 
double-mmdedness  and  falsity.     A  man  was  so 
eager  to  be,n  advance  of  his  age  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be  m  advance  of  himself.     Institu- 
tions that  his  wholesome  nature  and  habit  fully 
accepted  he  had  to  sneer  at  as  old-ftshioned, 
out  of  a  «rv,le  and  snobbish  fear  of  the  future! 
Out  of  the  primal  forests,  through  all  the  real 
progress  of  history,  man  had  picked  his  way 
Obeying  his  human  instinct,  or  (in  the  exceUent 
phrase)  following  his  nose.     But  now  he  was 
^«ng,  by  violent  athletic  exertions,  to  get  in 
front  of  his  nose.  * 

Shil^K  *"u™u  "'■  ""'  ''"»P'»7  innovations 
Shaw  brought  tiie  sharp  edge  of  the  Irishman 
ajid  tiie  concentration  of  the  Puritan,  and 
thoroughly  tiirashed  all  competitors  in  t.  , 
difficult  art  of  being  at  once  modern   and 

l-  "S"  u  "  ^^""^  twopenny  controversies 
he  took  the  revolutionary  side,  I  ftar  in  most 
rases  because  it  was  caUed  revolutionary.  But 
the  odier  revolutionists  were  abruptly  startied 
by  the  presentation  of  quite  rational  and  in- 
genious arguments  on  their  own  side.  The 
dreary  thing  about  most  new  causes  is  that 
they  are  praised  in  such  very  old  terms.  Every 
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new  religion   bores  us  with  the  same  stale 
rhetoric  about  closer  fellowship  and  the  higher 
We.     No  one  ever  approximately  equaUed 
Bernard  Shaw  in  the  power  of  finding  really 
tresh  and  personal  arguments  for  these  recent 
schemes  and  creeds.   No  one  ever  came  within 
a  mile  of  him  in  the  knack  of  actually  produc- 
ing a  new  argument  for  a  new  phUosophy     1 
give  two  instances  to  cover  the  kind  of  thine 
I  mean.    Bernard  Shaw  (being  honestly  eager 
to  put  himself  on  the  modern  side  in  ev«v- 
thing)  put  himself  on  the  side  of  what  is 
caUed  the  feminist  movement;  the  proposal 
to^ve  the  two  sexes  not  merely  equal  social 
privileges,  but  identical.    To  this  it  is  often 
answered  that  women  cannot  be  soldiers ;  and 
to  this  again  the  sensible  feminists  answer  that 
women  run  their  own  kind  of  physical  risk, 
while  the  silly  feminists  answer  that  war  is  an 
outworn  barbaric  thing  which  women  would 
aoohsh.    But  Bernard  Shaw  took  the  line  of 
saying  that  women  had  been  soldiers,  in  all 
occasions  of  natural  and  unofficial  war,  as  in 
0>e  French  Revolution.    That  has  the  great 
fighting  value  of  being  an  unexpected  argu- 
ment;   it  Ukes  the  other  pugilist's   breath 
away  for  one  important  instant.     To  take  the 
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other  case,  Mr.  Shaw  hu  found  himself,  led 
by  the  same  mad  imp  of  modernity,  on  the 
s,de  of  the  people  who  want  to  have  phonetic 
speUmg.   The  people  who  want  phonetic  spell, 
ing  genendly  depress  the  world  with  tirdess 
and  tasteless  expknstions  of  ho^   -Tiuch  easier 
It  would  be  for  chUdren  or  foreign  hasmen 
.f'height"  were  spelt  "hite."    No^  chS; 
would  cur;  e  spelling  whatever  it  was,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  foreign  bagmen  to  improve 
Shakespeare.     Bernard  Shaw  charged  alonir 
quite  a  different  line;  he  urged  that  Shak^ 
speare  himself  believed  in  phonetic  spelling, 
wncc  he  spelt  his  own  name  in  six  different 
ways.    According  to  Shaw,  phonetic  spelling 
IS  mcrdy  a  return  to  the  freedom  and  fl«^ 
bdity  of  Elizabethan  literature.    That.  a«in 
»  exactly  the  kind  of  blow  the  old  s^er' 
docs  not  expect.    As  a  matter  of  fict  there 
IS  an  answer  to  both  the  ingenuities  I  have 
quoted.    When  women  have  fought  in  revo- 
lutions they  have  generally  shown  that  it  was 
not  natural  to  them,  by  their  hysterical  cruelty 
aad  insolence ;  it  was  the  men  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution ;  it  was  the  women  who  tortured 
the  prisoners  and  mutilated  the  dead.    And 
because  Shakespeare  could  sing  better  than  he 
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could  .pell,  it  doe.  not  follow  th.t  hi.  .nellin., 

race  th«t  ha.  lo.t  all  instinct  for  .inging.    But 

quote  them  a,  example,  of  the  .tartlin*  abS 
which  really  brought  Shaw  to  theSt^  2 
«M.J  to  brighten  even  our  mod«„  m'ol 

But  while  Bernard  Shaw  pleawntly  .ur 
pn«>d  mnumerable  crank.  and^revSonht" 
7  findmg  quite  rational  argument,  for  S 
he  .urpri^d  them  unpleai^ti;  2^  S* 
covering  .omething  el.e.  He  di  ~o4U  .' 
turn  of  argument  or  trick  of  thought  ^ich 
h«cver  .ince  been  the  plague  ofXr  Mvl 
«nd  given  him  in  aU  a^mblie.  of  a2 
kwd,  in  the  Fabian  Society  or  in  th.  »?T 

Sod^j.  movement,  a  f.n2tirb;tmo.rS! 
midable  domination.    This  method  may  be 
approximately    defined    a.    that    of  Te^lu 
^oni...ig  the  revolutioni.t.  by  turning  Ael" 
mtion^ism    again.t    their    remaining    .cntT 

of  the  emancipation  of  women.    ButwhifcAe 
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Vltm  Woman  pnused  woman  a.  a  prophetCM, 
the  new  man  took  the  opportunity  to  cum 
her  and  tack   her  .3  a  comrade.    For  the 
others  sex  equality  meant  the  emancipation  of 
women,  which  aUowed  them  to  be  wual  to 
men.    For  Shaw  it  mainly  meant  the  eman- 
cipation of  men,  which  aUowed  them  to  be 
rude  to  women.     Indeed,  almost  every  one 
of  Bernard  Shaw's    earlier  plays    might  be 
caMed  an  argument  between   a  man  and  a 
woman   ,n  which  the  woman  is  thumped  and 
thrashed  and  outwitted  until  she  admits  that 

»K    «L      ^"^  °^  ^"  conqueror.     This  is 
the  first  case  of  the  Sh./ian  trick  of  turning 
on  the  romantic  rationalists  with  their  own 
rationalism.    He  said  in  substance,  "If  we 
«re  democrats,  let  us  have  votes  for  women ; 
but  If  we  are  democrats,  why  on  earth  should 
we  have  reapect  for  women?"    I  take  one 
oAer  example  out  of  m«.y.    Bernard  Shaw 
was  thrown  early  into  what  may  be  called 
Ae  cosmopolitan  club  of  revolution.    The 
Socialists    of  the   S.D.F.   call   it   "L'lnter- 
nationale,"  but  the  club  cover,  mo,*  than 

S?«r  ,^*~r«"'°««y»l»o  consider  them- 
selves the  champions  of  oppressed  nationalities 
—Poland,  Finland,  and  even   Ireland ;    and 
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Au.  ,  ,ta,j,g  MtionalUt  tendency  exists  in 
the  revolutionary  movement.  A«in.t  tW^ 
LT"'"-  .""^'"'y  Shaw  set  himself  wii 
.udden  violence.  If  the  flag  of  Englld  w« 
•  piece  of  pantical  humbug7w.,  nof  th*  Z 

Ifwe  hated  the  jingoism  of  the  existingimies 

e^L^r^'"'  ^^^  '^"^^  ^«   «'"««    into 
««.tence  new  jingo  armies  and  new  jinw 

.?tri-  ?  *''  °*»'  ^volutionLs'  fS 
in  msbnctiyely  with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
^«w  urged,  in  effect,  that  Home  Rule  w«  ^ 

mth  f "  '^''''«  d°««ticities  S 
began  with  the  word  «•  Home."  His  ultimate 
Z^?  of  the  South  African  war  was  S 
"««ted  by  his  irritation  against  the^riv«^ 
revdudonist.  for  ftvouringT  nlnl^r: 
«sfance     The  ordinary  Imperialists  objected 

L!^d  r  ""r "  "^'^  '««  -ti-paL^ 
Bernard  Shaw  objected  to  Pro-Boers  because 
tney  were  pro-patriots.  «*«ii»c 

But  among  these  surprise  attacks  of  G.  B  S 
tt«  ;r'"^  °f,^«Pticism  against  the  sceptics.' 

salutary  ofaU  these  reactions.    The«progres- 
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pehaUy  hurl  the  authority  of  ^ientific  «\m. 
.ir  ^u*^'  •  ^'^  '"<"»«*•  «t  thi.  „tw 

Tj^daU  „d  Aen  with  the  greatest  phciditjr 
«nd  precision  kicked  it  in  the  .tomach.    He 

h£"h«  "nh '"^  T "'^•^  ProgressiveTarou" 
him  that  physical  science  was  a  mystical  fake 
like  sacerdotalism  ;  that  scientist..  Uke  pries" 

wonders  of  religion.    «  When  astronomers  tell 

off  Aat  Its  light  Ukesathousand  year,  to  reach 
u^Ae  magnitude  of  .he  lie  seems  tome  i„- 
lS,!^k.  I J  ^'^''""«  impudence  of  such 
I^r^^.!-  /''T""  'I"'**  breathless;  and 
even  to  this  day  this  particular  part  of  Shaw's 
«t.nc  war  has  been  ftr  less  folCed  uX 
.  deserves.  For  there  was  present  in  h  « 
clement  very  marked  in  Shaw's  controversies  ; 

«n^S?v         ,'>'»  »PP""t  exaggerations  are 
generally  much   better  backed  up  by  know- 
ledge than  would  appear  from  their\atu«. 
70 


He  c«n  lure  hi*  enemy  on  with  fantuiet  and  ^ 
tften  overwhelm  him  with  ftcts.    Thus  the 
n»n   of  Kience,   when   he  read  some  wild 
pMMge  m  which  Shaw  compared  Huxley  to 
a  tabal  soothsayer  grubbing  in  the  entnils  of 
animals,  supposed  the  writer  to  be  a  mere  fim- 
Ustic   whom  science  could  crush  with  one 
finger.    He  would  therefore  engage  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Shaw  about  (let  us  say)  vivi- 
section, and  discover  to  his  horror  that  Shaw 
reaUy  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  subject,  and 
could  pelt  him  with    expert  witnesses   and 
hospital  reports.    Among  the  many  singular 
contradictions  in  a  singuUr  character,  there  is 
none  more  interesting  than  this  combination 
of  exactitude  and  industry  in  the  detail  of 
opinions  with  audacity  and  a  certain  wUdness 
in  their  oudine. 

This  great  game  of  catching  revolutionists 
napping,  of  catching  the  unconventional  people 
in  conventional  poses,  of  outmarching  and 
outmanoeuvring  progressives  till  they  felt  like 
conservatives,  of  undermining  the  mines  of 
Nihdists  tiU  they  felt  like  the  House  of  Lords 
this  great  game  of  dishing  the  anarehists  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  his  most  effective 
busmess.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  he  was 
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\  ^.  •»  '^  never  .  cynic,  for  th.t  implie. 

^   K   "^  7J*'*^'«  ^*  virtue Td 
eneigy.    Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  caU  him 

even  .  septic,  for  tl„t  implie.  .  dS!»  "f 

hopel«.„c^d  definite  4ef  in  Kirf 

But   ,    would    be   .trictly  ju.t  to   deacribe 

him  >t  thi.  time,  at  anv  rate,  a,  a^l^ 

destructive  person     He  L.  \         ^^ 

DuaineM  was,  in  his  own  view,  tlie  prickin* 

rf  .Uusion.,  the  stripping  away*  of  dfS 

•nd  even  tl,e  destruction  of  ideals.     S^ 

.  ~rt  of  ^.confectioner  whT^holfbu^" 

b^"  w«  to  take  the  gilt  off  the  gi„ge;L 

pe$:who'":^;°^e^:;,tfft^°-  - 

brc«l;  if  only  for  this  t^L  feLS,X 
I  am  much  fonder  of  gingerbread  th«^'l  a^* 

Ais^tLk  I".  ^"^  r  «'»"  "^J'^i"-^  to 
this  task  when  ,t  becomes  a  crusade  or 
an  obsession.  One  of  them  is  ^  Z 
^ple  who  have  redly  scraped  the  git  off 
gingerbread  generally  waste  thTrest  of  Lt 
W«  in  attempting  to  scrape  the  gL  off 
ggantic  lumps  of  gold.  Such  has  tc^  of^„ 
been  the  case  of  Shaw.    Heain,ifh"lSi 
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Kwpe  the  romance  off  the  traamentt   of 
Europe  or  the  party  ,y,tem  of  Great  Britain. 
But  he  cannot  scrape  the  romance  off  love 
or  md,tary  valour,  becau«  it  i.  aU  romance, 
and  three  thousand  mile,  thick.     It  amnot, 
I   tiMnk,   be  denied  that  much  of  Bernard 
Shaw  ,  .plendid  mental  energy  ha.  been  wa.ted 
«n  this  weary  business    of  gnawing  at  the 
necessary  pilUr.  of  all  possible  society.    But 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  indicate  that 
even  m  his  first  and  most  destructive  stage 
he  uttered  nothing  except  these  accidentalLif 
•rrcsting,   negations.     H,i  threw  his  whole 
genius  heavily  into  the  Kale  in  favour  of  two 
Po.it.ve  project,    or  causes  of  the   period. 
When  we  have  stated  these  we  have  reaUy 
.Wed   the  fuU  inteUectual    equipment  with 
which  he  started  his  literary  life. 

I  have  Mid  that  Shaw  was  on  the  in.urirenf 
Mde  in  everything  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Aese 
two  important  convictions  he  exercised  a  solid 
power  of  choice.  When  he  first  went  to 
l-ondon  he  mixed  with  every  kind  of  revolu- 
tionary society,  and  met  every  kind  of  person 
except  the  ordinary  person.  He  knew  every- 
body, so  to  speak,  except  everybody.  He 
WM  more  than  once  a  momentary  apparition 
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"long  d>e   respecteUe  atheiite.    He  knew 
Bndltugh  and  spoke  on  the  phtfonns  of  that 
M«I1  of  Sdence  in  which  very  timple  and 
•incere  mams  of  men  used  to  hail  with  shouts 
of  joy  the  assurance  that  they  were  not  im- 
mortal.    He  retains  to  this  day  something  of 
the  noise  and  narrowness  of  that  room ;  u,  for 
insunce,  wh^n  he  says  that  it  is  contemptible 
to  have  a  craving  for  eternal  life.    This  pre- 
judice remains  in  direct  opposition  to  all  his 
present  opinions,  which  are  all  to  the  effect  that 
It  is  glorious  to  desire  power,  consciousness, 
«nd  vitality  even  for  one's  self.     But  this  old 
secuUrist  tag,  that  it  is  selfish  to  save  one's 
•oul,  remains  with   him  long  after  he  has 
p«cticaUy  glorified  selfishness.    It  is  a  relic  of 
those  chaotic  early    days.    And  just  as  he 
mingled  with  the  atheists  he  mingled  with  the 
anarchists,  who  were  in  the  eighties  a  much 
more  formidable  body  than  now,  disputing 
in^  the  Socialists  on  almost  equal  terms  the 
daim  to  be  the  true  hein  of  the  Revolution. 
Shaw  still  talks  entertainingly  about  this  group. 
As  &r  as  I  can  make  out,  it  was  almost  entirely 
female.    When  a  book  came  out  called  A  Girl 
among  the  AHanhists,  G.  B.  S.  was  provoked  to 
a  sort  of  explosive  reminiscence.      "A  girl 
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■mong  tf  e  tamhhu  \  "  h,  ,,,  u,^.«i  ^  ^j, 
preient  b  ographer ;  'in!.-  hadsaiu  «A  man 
•mong  tlie  anarchist-  i  v,-nuld  ./e  been 
more  of  ^  advei.fu;e  '     He  >.    e.i  iy  to  teU 

f     L- uT."*"*"  """'^-^  tiviroament,  moat 
ot  which  Idoea  not  cot.vej  .n    mpreaaion  of  a 
veiy  bracing  atmosphere      That  revolutionary 
•ociety  miist  have  couttu..  1  many  high  public 
idetia,  buk  also  a  fair  number  of  low  private 
deaircfc      And  when  people   blame  Bernard 
Shaw  for  hi»  pitiless  and  prosaic  coldness,  his 
wtting  refusal  to  reverence  or  admire,  I  think 
they  should  remember  this  riff-raff  of  Uwleaa 
•entimenrialism    against   which    his   common 
J«n.e  had  to  strive,  all    the    grandiloquent 
'  comrad, »  »  and  aU  the  gushing  «  affiniiiea," 
all  the    sjwcetstuff  sensuality    and    senseless 
sulk.„ga«.nstlaw.     If  Berm«i  Shaw  became 
a  htde  to<b  fond  of  throwing  cold  water  upon 
propheaefc  or  ideals,  remember  that  he  must 
have  pass^ed  much  of  his  youth  among  cos- 
mopohtati  idealists  who  wanted  a  Htde  cold 
water  m  ivery  sense  of  the  word. 

Upon  /two  of  these  modern  crusades  he 
concentn^ed,and,  as  I  have  said,  he  chose  them 

""        r-f,"*  ^'^  '""*'*'"^  ^''**  ^"*  •=*"«<* 
im  n,h.«.  Yi  did  not  mean  the 


well. 


the  Hum:  initarian  cause. 
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cause  of  humanity,  but  rather,  if  anytjhing,  the 
cause  of  everything  else.     At  its  V""*  >* 
meant  a  sort  of  mystical  identificati^  of  our 
hfe  wath  the  whole  life  of  nature.     Po  a  man 
might  wince  when  a  snail  was  cruJhed  as  if 
his  toe  were  trodden  on  ;  so  a  man  mi^ht  shrink 
When  a  moth  shriveUed  as  if  his  ow3  hair  had 
caught  fire.  „Man  might  be  a  neJ:work  of 
exquisite   nerves    running    over    tlfe    whole 
universe,  a  subtle  spider's  web  of  pify.    This 
was  a  fine  conception  ;  though  pcrhapjs  a  some- 
what severe  enforcement  of  the  tl»eological 
conception  of  the  special  divinity  of  d.an.     For 
the  humanitarians  certainly  asked  of  »iumanity 
what  can  be  asked  of  no  other  crcaJture  ;  no 
man  ever  required  a  dog  to  undersduid  a  cat 
or  expected  the  cow  to  cry  for  the  sJjrrows  of 
the  nightingale.  \ 

Hence  this  sense  has  been  stitJngest  in 
Mints  of  a  very  mystical  sort;  such  as  St. 
Francis  who  spoke  of  Sister  Sparrow  and  Bro- 
ther Wolf.  Shaw  adopted  this  ti  usadc  of 
cosmic  pity  but  adopted  it  very  muc  *  in  his 
own  style,  severe,  explanatory,  and  even  un- 
sympathetic. He  had  no  afl«tionat< '  impulse 
to  say  "Brother  Wolf"  ;  at  the  bestlc  would 
have  said  "Citizen  Wolf,"  like  a  st^und  re- 
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publican.  I„  fct,  he  was  fuU  of  healthy 
human  fcompassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
animals  ;'  but  in  phraseology  he  loved  to  put 
the  matter  unemotionally  and  even  harshly. 
I  was  onde  at  a  debating  club  at  which  Bernard 
Shawsaiii  that  he  was  not  a  humanitarian  at 
ail,  but  Jonly  an  economist,  that  he  merely 

1^7  .'^  ^'  ^^^  ^  carelessness  or 
cruelty.     I  felt  inclined  to  get  up  and  address 
to  him j the  foUowing  lucid  question:    "If 
when  yq^u  spare  a  herring  you  are  only  being 
oikonoiriikal,  for  what  oikos  are  you  beinj 
nomikal  ?"    But  in  an  average  debating  dub 
I  thought  this  question  might  not  be  quite 
clear ;  s<  >  I  abandoned  the  idea.    But  certainly 
It  IS  not  plain  for  whom  Bernard-  SHaw  is 
economiiing  if  he  rescues  a  rhinoceixM  from 
«n  early  grave.    But  the  truth  is  that  Shaw 
only  tock  this  economic  pose  from  his  hatred 
ot  appestring  sentimental.    If  Bernard  Shaw 
lulled  a    dragon  and   rescued  a  princess  of 
romance  he  would  try  to  say  « I  have  saved  a 
princess  "  with  exactly  the  same  intonation  as 
I  hav^  saved  a  shiUing."    He  tries  to  turn 
his  own  heroism  into  a  sort  of  superhuman 
thrift.      He    would    thoroughly    sympathise 
with  th.  t  passage  in   his  favpurite  dramatic 
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•uAorm  which  the  Button  Moulder  teU, 

Fecr  Gynt  that  there  is   a  sort  ^{  cosmic 

housekeeping;    that  God  Himself  is  Z 

^«ojom.caI.«andthatiswh,Heisso;S 

con^J'  ~!»Wnation  of  the  widest  kindness  and 
con«d«at,on  with  a  consistent  ungraciousness 
of  tone  runs  through  aU  Shaw's  eAi,al  utter- 

a'^df  ."  "'f '«  ""^  -ident  than  in  his 
attitude  towards  animals.  He  wo^ld  waste 
himself  to  a  white-haired  shadow  to  savH 

to  in  °  "*  ".^"f^'""  ^""^  inconvenience  or 
to  add  any  httle  comforts  to  the  ife  of  a 
«rnon-crow.    He  would  defy  any/ laws  oJ 
^anyfi^endstoshowmercyTo  the'ti^ 
bcM    or  the  most  hidden  bird.    Yctjl  cannot 

;^  .n  the  whole  of  hi.  works  3r  rS 
whole  of  his  conversation  a  single  wofd  of  any 
tenderness  or  intimacy  with  any  birdlor  beast 

Jhnost  superhuman   sense  of  dutyfL  he 

that  when  he  was  lying  sick  and  nearj  to  death 
«t  the  end  of  his  Saturday  R^il  car«r 
he  wrote  a  fine  fantastic  article.  decKngX 
his  hearse  ought  to  be  drawn  by,  all  the 
.nimals  that  he  had  not  eaten.    V„ever 
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that  evil  day  comes  therr  will  be  no  need  to  fidl 
back  on  the  ranks  of  the  brute  creatio^  ^ 
W.U  be  no  Uck  of  men  and  women  who  ow" 
ham  so  much  a.  to  be  glad  to  take  the  place Tf 

tm  ^"i  r'  *'  P'"«-*  ^^^  '-one 
d«hi!/  TK  ^'^'  •*"  8"^t"de  as  an 
elephant.    There    is    no    doubt    about    the 

Shaws  .nstmcts  m  such  matters.    And  quite 

;S^  K?  ?'  :"8"'»""'  controversy.  1  do 
not  doubt  that  the  beasts  also  owe  him  much 

l«i„  ''%""•'  *°  P«"tive  things  (and 

passions  are  the  only  truly  positive  tilings) 
4«t  obstinate  doubt  remdnsVhich  remS 

stksfotf"  i  '""r-  T''^  fi«d  C 

»bcks  to  tile  mind ;  that  Bernard  Shaw  is  a 

S?r  .T"    '^"'^  »>"   dislike.    dL    ^ 
bewtstiian  because  he  likes  live  ones. 

to  wftich  Shaw  more  politicaUv  tiiough  not 
more  publicly  committed  himself    ^hTactS 

St  r?''  ^'*'^°"*  -presentation! 
Press  or  Parhament,  but  feindv  expressed  in 
public.hou.es  and  music-halls.  ioT^e^ne^^ 

wo  ^«s;  they  would  say  first  tiiathi^ 
«    vegetanan,    and   second    tiiat    he    wa.^ 
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Socialist    Like  most  of  the  impressions  of 
tne  Ignorant,  these  impressions  would  be  on 
the  whole  very  just.     Mj  only  purpose  here 
«  to  uige  that  Shaw's  Socialism  exemplifies 
the  same  trait  of  temperament  as  his  vege- 
toianism      This  book  is  not  concerned  ^th 
Bernard  Shaw  as  a  politician  or  a  sociologist, 
but  M  a  critic  and  creator  of  drama.     I  wiU 
therefore  end  in  this  chapter  aU  that  i  have  to 
•ay  about  Bernard  Shaw  as  a  politician  or  a 
pohtical    philosopher.      I    propose    here    to 
dismiss  this  aspect  of  Shaw  :  only  let  it  be 
remembered,  once  and  for  aU,  that  I  am  here 
dismissing  the  most  important  aspect  of  Shaw 
It  18  as  if  one  dismissed  the  sculpture  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  went  on  to  his  sonnets. 
Ferhaps  the  highest  and  purest  thing  in  him  is 
simply  that  he  cares  more  for  politics  than  for 
•nything  else ;  more  than  for  art  or  for  phUo- 
wphy.     Socialism    is   the  noblest  thing  for 
Bernard  Shaw ;  and  it  is  the  noblest  thing  in 
him     He  reaUy  desires  less  to  win  fome  than 
to  bear  fruit.     He  is  an  absolute  foUower  of 
that  early  sage  who  wished  only  to  make  two 
Wades  of  grass  grow  instead  of  one.     He  is 
a  loyal  subject  of  Henri  Quatre,  who   said 
that  he  only  wanted  every  Frenchman  to  have 


'  '^^'^^'^  '«  h»  pot  on  Sunday,  excen*   «f 

1^  »  ^LJ^>  " '""  °"«*™j  "*"  to 

«  IS  a  proposal  resting  upon  two  nrinZi 
ummpwchablc  as  for  m  A«         P"«"pJ«, 
frightful  human  cala^iL^  f  =  •''"^*" 
human  aid  •  «e«,„H  ^  .       .     ^*""  "nmediate 

heinT^S^^^"'^"'^-    I'^-'hipi, 

.n.tio^i-.^^-rrust"""'"^^''''^ 
Md  food.    TW  "^'J  '"^"'  ''"k 

"Kumcn     of  the    Sl'l"'""^"'*  P°*«rf»J 

t^hcaddsS^t'^:^s;.t'?^^7 
Sr"£^-;^rrrr^'-^-^^^^^ 

wtion  as  soZh  ''*''"  *°  *^^  «  """""l 

on  as  somethmg  exceptional,  like  a  house 
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on  fi«  or  a  shipwreck.    But  of  .uch  thing,  it 
n«7  be  necewuy  to  ,p^  later.    The^int 

i^  ^■''"^  *°'^»  vegetarianism  ;  he 
^  everjr  reason  except  the  emotional 
««on  which  was  the  real  one.  Whentaxedina 
.h  k"^  d.«:us,.on  with  being  a  SodaUst  for 
^e  oby,ou,  reason  that  poverty  was  cruel,  he 
saidthis  was  quite  wrong ;  it  was  only  because 

^^J"""^^-  H«P"«ticaUy  professed 
ttat  modern  society  annoyed  him,  not  so  much 
like  an  unrighteous  kingdom,  but  rather  like 
an  untidy  room.  Everyone  who  knew  him 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  fuU  of  a  proper 
brotherly  bitterness  about  the  oppression  rf 
Ac  poor.  But  here  again  he  would  not  admit 
that  he  was  anything  but  an  Economist 

In  thus  setting  his  ftce  like  flint  against 
Mntimental   methods   of  ailment    he    un- 
doubtedly  did  one  great  s«X  to  the  caus^ 
for  wllich    he    stood.     Every  vulgar    anti- 
humanitarian.  every  snob  who  wants  monkeys 
vivisected  or  beggars  flogged  has  always  ftllen 
back  upon  stereotyped  phrases  like  ««maudlin» 
and  "sentimental,-  which  indicated  the  humani- 
tarian as  a  man  in  a  weak  condition  of  tears. 
The  mere  personality  of  Shaw  has  shattered 
8a 


|*~«  foolid,  ph„,e,  fo, 

h;;««at«i«  w»,  like  VoW  the  5^,^." 

m^nebrutaljt.  Wriggled  lik;:;t^^°'' 

an  i^i^^^  *'""""'  ""••'  """^  ^»h  Shai  even 
^.n^  less  contemptuous,  for  the  people  wS 

jiaaoes  and  SLn""^  emotionalism  of  the 
*3 


w^^  *i  ""'wey  reaction  wrote  that  if  we 

»e   compassionate  Zulu,  and   th^  ^i-1, 
humane  BWcer  at  *».-  k    j     ^     morb'.dly 

ri.««id... ,,  0.1.  j^  2Lrr 

«4 


*nMe  mojt  of  its  nunDhuZ     ] 
Science?  S'^^tt-'^T   ^'^""^ 

to  the  cause,  for  whS1h«  """^^  *"*' 
But  there  wm  one  S  .?  ^^"*  ««'»«>ed. 
did  nothing  forShZ\^"^i^.  "°*  *^°5  ^^^y 

""  great  defect  wa«  «„h  •   fL    .      '"n«t«tion. 
««tic   «ntimeTt     Cf  1^'  ^  °^  *J«»o- 
democratic  eith^  in  hf.  K         ^   "°^'»« 
«•  Socialism.    These  .^ewT'"^'""  °' 
tended  rather  to  nS  21  , ""J  "*""^  «^*« 
•ri'tocratic.  the  Slr^f  %'[' «r  ^',  ""« 
To  be  a  Socialist  wu  tTi    t  J^  "  ""Jwive. 
P««»t  owner,  of  SeJS'^  "'^^^  --  >«  the 

J-^.owncnoft^r'iSrChe^^ 
vegetarian  was  to  be  a  »         •  ■      ^°  •«  a 

"•d  mysterious  moX  Tma^'l:  "  '^-^^ 
the  good  lord  who  Ztio^^u-  '"^^' 
°«l7  less  bad  than  ^CJ"'  ^»  ^"«ls 
r«is.    No„eofther.i"l:5°~"*«d*e 


we  r^nunon  peoole  her  ™i.ji_ .  . 


could 


noonu  L         '~"*"  i^ews  could 
P~ple  hair  gladly  ;«„j^  J 
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WM  Shaw  ipedally  anxious  to  pkaae  the  com- 
mon people.    It  was  his  glory  that  he  pitied 
animals  Hke  men ;  it  was  his  defect  tiiat  he 
pitied  men  only  too  much  like  animals.  Foulon 
said  of  the  democtacy  <*Let  them  eat  griM." 
Shaw  said  ««Let  them  eat  greens."    He  had 
more  benevolence,  but  almost  as  much  disdain. 
"1  have  never  had  any  feelings  about  the 
EngUsh  working  dasses,"  he  said  dsewhete, 
"except  a  desire  to  abolish  them  and  replace 
them  by  sensible  people."    This  is  the  un- 
^mpathetic  side  of  the  thing;  but  it  had 
another  and  much  nobler  side,  which  must  at 
least  be  seriously  recognised  before  we  pass  on 
to  much  lighter  things. 

Bernard  Shaw  is  not  a  democrat ;  but  he  is 
a  splendid  republican.  The  nuance  of  differ 
ence  between  those  terms  precisely  depicts 
him.  And  there  is  after  all  a  good  deal  of  dim 
de-^ocracy  in  England,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  lauch  of  a  blind  sense  of  brotherhood,  and 
nowhere  more  than  among  old-fiuhioned  and 
even  reactionary  people.  But  a  tepublican  is 
a  rare  bird,  and  a  noble  one.  Shaw  is  a 
republican  in  the  literal  and  Latin  sense ;  he 
cares  more  for  the  Public  Thing  than  for  any 
private  thing.    The  interest  of  the  State  is 
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with  him  t  uncere  thint  of  the  touJ,  u  it  wm 
in  die  little  pigu  cities.     Now  this  public 
pMwon,  this  dean   appetite  for   order   and 
equity,  had  Men  to  a  lower  ebb,  had  more 
nearly  disappeared  altogether,  during  Shaw's 
ewiier  epoch  than  at  any  other  time.     In- 
dividualism of  the  worst  type  was  on  the  top 
..*^*.*"*5  ^  "«"  »>rtistic  individualism, 
which  IS  so  much  crucUer,  so  much  blinder 
and  so  much  more  irrational  even  than  com- 
mercial individualism.    The  decay  of  society 
was  praised  by  artists  u  the  decay  of  a  corpse 
i«  praised  by  worms.     The  cstiiete  was  aU 
wceptiveness,  like  the  flea.    His  only  affiur  in 
this  world  was  to  feed  on  its  hcts  and  colours, 
like  a  pMa«te  upon  blood.    The  ego  was  the 
aU;  and  tiie  praise  of  it  was  enunciated  in 
madder  and  madder  rhythms  by  poets  whose 
Welicon  WM  absinthe  and  whose  Pegasus  was 
the  nightmare.    This  diseased  pride  was  not 
even  conscious  of  a  public  interest,  and  would 
have  found  all  political  terms  utterly  tasteless 
and  insignificant.    It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  one  man  one  vote,  but  of  one  man  one 
.universe. 

I   have  in  my  time  had  my  fling  at  the 
f  abian  Society,  at  die  pedantry  of  schemes, 
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arrogance  of  experts ;  nor  do  I  regret  it 
now.    But  when  I  remember  that  other  world 
^mst  which  it  reared  its  bourgeois  banner  of 
deanlmess  and  common  sense,  I  will  not  end 
this  chapter  without  doing  it  decent  honour. 
Give  me  the  drain  pipes  of  the  Fabians  rather 
than  the  panpipes  of  the  later  poets;  the  drain 
pipes  have  a  nicer  smell.    Give  me  even  that 
businesslike  benevolence  that  herded  men  like 
beasts  rather  tflan  that  exquisite  art  ;»hich  iso- 
lated  them  like  devils ;  give  me  even  the  sup- 
pression of  ««Zaeo"  rather  than  the  triumph  of 
«  &lome."    And  if  I  feel  such  a  confession  to 
be  due  to  those  Fabians  who  could  hardly  have 
been  anything  but  experts  in  any  society,  such 
as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  or  Mr.  Edward  Pease, 
It  IS  due  yet  more  strongly  to  the  greatest  of 
the  Fabians.    Here  was  a  man  who  could 
have  enjoyed  art  among  the  artists,  who  could 
have  been  the  wittiest  of  aU  theyMwm;  who 
could  have  made  epigrams  Uke  diamonds  and 
drunk    music    like    wine.    He    has   instead 
laboured  in  a  mill  of  statistics  and  crammed 
his  mind  with  aU  the  most  dreary  and  the 
most  filthy  details,  so  that  he  can  argue  on  . 
the  spur  of  the  moment  about  sewing-machines 
or  sewage,  about  typhus  fever  or  twopenny 
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tubes.     The  usual 


...  ■"«««  theory  of  motives 

will  not  cover  the  case ;  it  is  not  ambition,  for 
he  could  have  been  twenty  times  more  promi- 
nent as  a  plausible  and  popular  humorist.  It 
>s  the  real  and  ancient  emotion  of  the  satus 
popult,  almost  extinct  in  our  oligarchical  chaos- 
nor  will  I  for  one,  as  I  pass  on  to  many 
matters  of  ai^gument  or  quarrel,  neglect  to 
salute  a  passion  so  implacable  and  so  pure. 


The  Critic 


IT  appears  a  point  of  some  mystery  to  the 
present  writer  that  Bernard  Shaw  should 
have  been  so  long  unrecognised  and  al- 
most  in  beggary,   I  should  have  thought 
his  talent  was  of  the  ringing  and  arresting 
sort;    such  as   even   editors  and   publishers 
would  have  sense  enough  to  seize.     Yet  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  almost  starved  in  London 
for  many  years,  writing  occasional  columns 
for  an  advertisement  or  words  for  a  picture. 
And  it  is  equally  certain   (it  is  proved  by 
twenty  anecdotes,   but  no   one  who   knows 
Shaw  needs  any  anecdotes  to  prove  it)  that  in 
tiiose  days  of  desperation  he  again  and  again 
threw  up  chances  and  flung  back  good  bar- 
gams  which  did  not   suit   his   unique  and 
erratic  sense  of  honour.    The  fame  of  having 
first  offered  Shaw  to  the  public  upon  a  plat- 
form worthy  of  him  belongs,  like  many  other 
public  services,  to  Mr.  William  Archer. 

I  say  it  seems  odd  that  such  a  writer  should 
not  be  appreciated  in  a  flash  ;  but  upon  this 
pomt  there  is  evidently  a  real  difference  of 
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opmjon,  and  it  constitutes  for  me  the  strangest 
difficulty  of  the  subject.     1  hear  maaj  people 
complain  that  Bernard  Shaw  deliberately  mysti- 
fies them.    I  cannot  imagine  what  they  mean ; 
Jt  seems   to  me  that  he  deliberately  insults' 
them.     His    language,   especially  on    iporal 
questions,  is  generally  as  straight  and  solid  as 
Uiat  of  a  bargee  and  ftr  less  ornate  and  sym- 
bolic than  that  of  a  hansom-cabman.     The 
prosperous  F.iglish  Philistine  complains  that 
Mr.  Shaw  is  making  a  fool  of  him.    Whereas 
Mr.  Shaw  is  not  in  the  least  making  a  fool  of 
him ;   Mr.  Shaw  is,  with  laborious  lucidity, 
caUing  him  a  fool.     G.  B.  S.  caUs  a  landlord 
a  thief;  and  the  landlord,  instead  of  denying 
or  resenting  it,  says,  «Ah,  that  fellow  hides 
his  meaning  so  cleverly  that  one  can  never 
make  out  what  he  means,  it  is  all  so  fine  spun 
and  ftntastical."    G.  B.  S.  caUs  a  statesman  a 
liar  to  his  fece,  and  the  statesman  cries  in  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  "Ah,  what  quaint,  intricate 
and    half-tangled    trains    of   thought!     Ah, 
what  elusive  and  many-coloured  mysteries  of 
half-meaning  1  "/I  think  it  is  always  quite 
plain  what  Mr.  Shaw  means,  even  when  he  is  < 
joking,  and  it  generally  means  that  the  people 
he  is  talking  to  ought  to  howl  aloud  for  their 
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»Z'  K^",,  *''""«'  representative  of  them 
undoubtedly  treat,  the  Shavian  meaning  a, 
tr,cky  and  complex,  when  it  i,  really  direct 

SW  ^  ,>  ?^  ^^  "^  •»°">«'«t  when 
Shaw  IS  pulling  his  nose./ 

the?ti?r""^*  »nd  pungent  style  he  learnt  in 
the  open,  upon  pohtical  tubs  and  platforms ;  and 
he,syeryleg.t.matelyproudofit.  He  blasts 
ot  bemg  a  demagogue;  "The  cart  and  the 
trumpet  for  me,"  he  says,  with  admirable  gj^d 
sense.    Everyone  will  remember  the  effective 

.pp«ranceofCyranodeBe,ge,acinthefirstact 
of  the  fine  play  of  that  name ;  when  instead 

crowd  that  has  so  far  kept  him  invisible ;  » le, 

Wmsje.  le  nez  terrible."  I  will  not  go  so 
ftr «  to  say  that  when  Bernard  Shaw  sirang 
upon  a  chair  or  tub  in  Trafalgar  Square  hf 
had  the  hat  in  battle,  or  even  thThe  \ad  the 

irr^    ^^J-^^w^^ee  Cyrano  bfst 
When  he  thus  leaps  above  the  crowd,  I  think" 
we  may  uke  this  moment  of  Shaw  steppW 
on  h.s  httle  platform  to  see  him  clearly  «  hf 
then  was.  and  even  as  he  has  largely  not  ceased       • 


9> 


to  be.  I,  at  least,  have  only  known  him  in  his 
middle  age  ;  yet  I  think  I  can  see  him,  younger 
yet  only  a  little  more  alert,  with  hair  more  red 
but  with  face  yet  paler,  as  he  first  stood  up 

ofAe'"'T  ""*  °'  '""*"'  '"  **  *°"'"«  «^ 
The  first  fact  that  one  realises  about  Shaw 
(independent  of  aU  one  has  read  and  often 
contradicting  it)  is  his  voice.     Primarily  it  is 
the  voice  of  an  Irishman,  and  then  something 
of  the  voice  of  a  musician.     It  possibly  ex- 
plains much  of  his  career;  a  man  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so  many  impudent  things  ^ 
with  so  pleasant  an  intonation.    But  the  voice 
IS  not  only  Irish  and  agreeable,  it  is  also  frank 
and  as  it  were  inviting  conference.     This  goes 
with  a  style  and  gesture  which  can  only  be 
described  as  at  once  very  casual  and  very 
emphatic.     He  assumes  that  bodily  supremacy 
which  goes  with  oratory,  but  he  assumes  it 
with    almost    ostentatious    carelessness;     he 
throws  Uck  the  head,  but  loosely  and  laugh- 
ingly.  He  IS  at  once  swaggering  and  yet  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  as  if  to  drop  from  them  the 
mantle  of  the  orator  which  he  has  confidently 
assumed.     Lastly,  no  man  ever  used  voice  or 
gesture  better  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
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cwjintx;  non«a  can  uy'«I  teU  Mr.  Jone. 
he  I.  totdly  wrong  "  with  more  air  of  unforced 
«nd  even  cuual  conviction. 

This  particuUr  phy  of  feature  or  pitch  of 
voice,  at  once  didactic  and  yet  not  uncomrade- 

«tS  •  •"  ~""*^  •  ^"7  important  fact, 
wpeoaUy  .n  connection  with  the  period  when 
A«vo.cew«  first  lieard.    It  musfbe  remem- 
t^A       ^^*V^"8^  "  «  wit  in  a  «,rt  of 
secondly  .g^,of  wits ;  one  of  those  stale  inter- 
^of  prematurely  old  young  men,  which 
^jmte  the  serious  epochs  of  histo^r.    0«^ 
Wi  de  was  It.  god  ;  but  he  was  somewhat  more 
7tfj  "^*  *°  ««ymonstrou.,  than  the  average 
of  Its  dned  and  decorous  impudence.    iS 

ir  M  ™M  •  "1  *"*  ^'^''  "^"^  know. 
RK.^  ^"  ^'~'"»  "<*  Mr.  Graham 
Robertson,  two  most  charming  people;  but 
the  air  they  had  to  live  i„  L  Ae  deS. 

speech,  which  waited  tiU  it  could  plant  the 
perfect  epigram.  Its  typical  products^wre  &r 
tooconceitedtolaydownthelaw.    Nowwhen 

he  most  certainly  was,  when  they  heard  his 

mo^  repeated  like  those  of  Whistler  or  Wild^ 

when  they  heard  things  like  -the  Seven  deadly' 
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Virtue."  or  "Who  was  HaU  Ctine?"  they 
«P«ted    Mother   of   the«    .ilent    wrcMtic 
dandies  who  went  about  with  one  epignun. 
pttient  and  poiwnou^  like  a  bee  with  hi.  one 
•ting.    And  when  they  saw  and  heard  the  new 
humorist  they  found  no  fixed  sneer,  no  frock 
«)«t,  no   green   carnation,  no  sUent    Savoy 
Restaurant  good  manners,  no  fear  of  looking  a 
fool,  no  particular  notion  of  lookingagendemL. 
They  fou   1  a  talkative  Irishman  with  a  kind 
voKe  and  a  brown  coat ;  open  gestures  and  an 
evident  desire  to  make  people  really  agree 
wiA  him.   He  had  his  own  kind  of  aftctations 
no  doub^  and  his  own  kind  of  tricks  of  debate  • 
but  he  broke,  and,  thank  God,  for  ever,  the 
•peU  of  the  httle  man  with  the  single  eyilass 
who  had  frozen  both  fiuth  and  fon  at  so  many 
tea-tables.     Shaw's  humane  voice  and  hearty 
manner  were  so  obviously  more  the  things  of  a 
gr«t  man  than  the  hard,  gem-like  briUiancy 
of  Wilde  or  the  careful  ill-temper  of  Whistler. 
«e  brought  in  a  breezier  sort  of  insolence  ; 
the  single  eyeglass  fled  before  the  single  eye. 
Added  to  the  effect  of  the  amiable  dogmatic 

rr  Ti  ^T'  '*^?'  ""«««ring  figure,  is 

that  of  the  ftce  with  which  so  manfcarica- 

tunst,  have  fantasticaUy  delighted  themselves, 
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Ae  Meph..tophd«n  fkce  with  the  fierc  tufted 
eyebrow.  «,d  forked  «d  beard.  Yet  Awe 
ow«tun.t.  .n  their  naturJ  delight  in  com W 
upon  «,  ,tr,king  ,  fkcc,  have  «,mewh« 
«i«pre.ented  it,  making  it  merdy  S.S 

much  benevolence  a.  mockery.  By  thi.  time 
^.  coa^me  ha.  become  .  jZ  of  L™ 
J^7 ;  one  ha.  come  to  think  of  the  rSh- 
brown  Jaeger  «uit  as  if  it  „  e«  a  wrt  of  reddLh- 

« I»rt  of  the  ammal ;  yet  there  are  those  who 
d««  to  remember  a  Bernard  Shaw  rf'et 

«.rtm«      T*  ^'r  J"«"  """  ««>  ^^ 
ftock-coat  and  «,me  wrt  of  .traw  hat.    I  am 

p^  and  mu.t  alw.).  Have  drewed  appropri- 
.tdy.    Inwyca^hisbrownwooUenS^ 

bS       ^."   °^""*^'=    b«lthy-mind:dne«. 
But  «,methmg  of  the  vagueness  and  equivcSf 

diftrent  functions  which  he  performed  in  Se 
contemporary  world  of  art.  "  >«  me 

He  began  by   writing  no*rel,.     They  are 
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ftsMH.    Mr.  WilP.m   ^T^"*'  oyroHs   Pn- 

opinion  of  the  most  dvS,  ««?    ?*  S'-^" 
of  modem    critics     sTev!„  ^"  '*"»"* 

much  of  Shaw  evM  W T."^'""""'''  "P 
he  spoke  ofl  «m.„T^     "^l'  '^"^"^  "''" 

•l«o  added  the  no^L  .,      °T"  «l""t-    He 
women  I"         ^'    ^«='«''.--«y    God,    what 

of  S^J,    h!  ^*  '"•  ^'J'  ^y  *«  "vcnuc. 

SH-^rAlBt:Tti:r4^ 

»-^ut  the  music  that  he  ca«d  most  ^* 

maticiariovrand'"  'T'^"^   *«  "«"- 

thanS^lo^    "     r'^'"'""^  """=  more 
ofc     mejr  love  or  understand  poetrv    B*^r„,  J 

Shawasm  much  the  same  co„'diS;t"«t 
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in  tttempting  to  do  justice  to  Shtketpeare's 
poetry,  he  dwayt  ctlli  it  "word  muiic."    It 
ii  not  difficult  to  explain  this  special  attach- 
ment of  the  mere  logician  to  music.    The 
logician,  like  every  other  man  on  earth,  must 
have  sentiment  and  romance  in  his  existence ; 
in  every  man's  life,  indeed,  which  can  be  called 
a  life  at  all,  sentiment  is  the  tuost  solid  thing. 
But  if  the  extreme  logician  turns  for  his  emo- 
tions to  poetry,  he  is  exasperated  and  bewildered 
by  discovering  that  the  words  of  his  own  trade 
are  used  in  an   entirely  different  meaning. 
He  conceives  that  he  understands  the  word 
"visible,"  and  then  finds  Milton  applying  it 
to  darkness,  in  which  nothing  is  visible.    He 
supposes  that  he  understands  the  word  "hide," 
and  then  finds  Shelley  talking  of  a  poet  hidden 
in  the  light.    He  has  reason  to  believe  that 
he  understands  the  common  word  "hung"; 
and  then  William   Shakespeare,  Esquire,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  gravely  assures  him  that 
the  tops  of  the  tall  sea  waves  were  hung 
with  deafening  clamours  on  the  slippery  clouds. 
That  is  why  the  common  arithmetician  prefers 
music  to  poety.    Words  are  his  scientific  in- 
struments.   It  irritates  him  that  they  should 
be  anyone  else's  musical  instruments.    He  is 


•eM.on.-h..  term..    It  i,  then  that  he  turn, 
wuh  cutter  relief  to  mu.ic.    Here  i.Xh" 
•xne  ftK.n«t.on  and  in.pimtion,  .11  the  wme 
punty  .„d  plunging  fj,  „  in'poeS^.Tu 
not  requ.n„g  wy  ve,W  confe..iorth7t  light 

.n  the  dark.  Mu.ic  i.  mere  beautv  •  it  i. 
hcuty  in  the  «b.tr.ct.  beauty  in  «,lul*„ 
...  rtapele..  and  liquid  element  of  beauHr.  in 
wh.ch.  man  may  really  float,  not  indeed  2m- 
Sv  a.  it*  '"',  "°!  '^"^"8  '*•  B*™-^ 
above  all  .uch  mere  mathematician,  andV 

Mine.     He  adore,  music  becauw  it  cannot 
deal  w.th  romantic  term,  either  in  their^rtt 
or  Ae,r  wrong  .en«.    Mu.ic  can  be  r^mlSc 
^thout  reminding  him  of  Shake.p,^Td 
Walter  Scott,  with  whom  he  ha.  had^eL«l 
quarrds.      Mu.ic  can   be   Cathdk  Soul 
remmd,„g    him    verbally    of    the    SSZ 
Church    which  he  ha.   never    .een.  ^^d 
sure  he  doe.  not  like.     Bernard  Shaw  can 
Jgree    with  Wag„er.  the  mu.icia„.  W 
he  .peak,  without  word. ;  if  it   h,d^„ 
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Wagner  the  man  he  would  certainly  have 
had  words  with  him.  Therefore  I  would 
suggest  that  Shaw's  love  of  music  (which 
is  so  fundamental  that  it  must  be  men- 
tioned early,  if  not  first,  in  his  story)  may 
itself  be  considered  in  the  first  case  as  the 
imaginative  safety-valve  of  the  rationalistic 
Irishman. 

This  much  may  be  said  conjecturally  over 
the  present  Signature  ;  but  more  must  not  be 
said.     Bernard  Shaw   understands   music  so 
much  better  than  I  do  that  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  is,  in  that  tongue  and  atmosphere,  all 
that  he  is  not  elsewhere.    While  he  is  writing 
with  a  pen  I  know  his  limitations  as  much  as 
I  admire  his  genius ;  and  I  know  it  is  true  to 
say  that  he  does  not  appreciate  romance.    But 
while  he  is  playing  on  the  piano  he  may  be 
cocking  a  feather,  drawing  a  sword  or  draining 
a  flagon  for  all  I  know.  While  he  is  speaking  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  some  things  he  does  not 
understand.     But  while  he  is  listening  (at  the 
Queen's  Hall)  he  may  understand  everything, 
including  God  and  me.     Upon  this  part  of 
him  I  am  a  reverent  agnostic ;  it  is  well  to 
have  some  such  dark  continent  in  the  <:haracter 
of  a  man  of  whom  one  writes.    It  preserves 
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two  ve^  important  things-modesty  in  the 
biographer  and  mystery  in  the  biography,      y 

til°'.  ■      f 'P*""  °^  °"  P'"«"*  generalisa- 
tion It  IS  only  necessaiy  to  say  that  Shaw,  as  a 
musical  critic,  summed  himself  up  as  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite";   he  thr^  himself  into 
subtle  and  yet  trenchant  eulogy  of  that  revolu- 
tionary voice  in  music.     It  was  the  same  with 
the  other  arts.    As  he  was  a  Perfect  Wagnerite 
m  music,  so  he  was  a  Perfect  Whistlcrite  in 
painting  ;  so  above  aU  he  was  a  Perfect  Ibsenite 
in  drama.    And  with  this  we  enter  that  part  of 
his  career  with   which   this   book    is    more 
speciaUy    concerned.      When    Mr.    William 
^her  got  him  established  as  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  he  became  for  the  first 
time  «'a  star  of  the  stage";  a  shooting  star 
and  sometimes  a  destroying  comet. 

On   the  day  of  that  appointment  opened 

Zlu  .ul  I'T  ^"'  ^^^^»e  and  honest 
battles  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  slow  and 
^nical  coUapse  of  the  nineteenth  centu^. 
Bernard  Shaw  the  demagogue  had  got  his 
cart  and  his  trumpet ;  and  was  resolved  to 
make  them  like  the  car  of  destiny  and  the 
trumpet  of  judgment.  He  had  not  the  ser- 
vility of  the  ordinary  rebel,  who  is  content  to 
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go  on  rebeUing  against  kings  and  priests, 
beause  such  rebeUion  is  as  old  and  as  estalv 
Iished  as  any  priests  or  kings.  He  cast  about 
him  for  something  to  attack  which  was  not 

merely  powerful  or  placid,  but  was  unattackcd. 
Atter  a  little  quite  sincere  reflection,  he  found 
It.    He  would  not  be  content  to  be  a  common 
atheist;  he  wished  to  blaspheme   something 
in  which  even  atheists  believed.     He  was  not 
satisfied  with  being  revolutionary ;  there  were 
so  many  revolutionists.     He  wanted  to  pick 
out  some  prominent  institution  which  had  been 
irrationally  and  instinctively  accepted  by  the 
most  violenc  and  profene  ;  something  of  which 
Mr.  Foote  would  speak  as  respeccfuUy  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Freethinker  as  Mr.  St  Loe 
Stoachcy  on  the  front  page  of  the  Spectator. 
He  found   the  thing ;   he  found  the    great 
unassailed  English  institution— Shakespeare 

But  Shaw's  attack  on  Shakespeare,  though 
exaggerated  for  the  fon  of  the  thing,  was  not 
by  any.  means  the  mere  foUy  or  firework 
paradox  that  has  been  supposed.  He  meant 
what  he  said  ;  what  was  called  his  levity  was 
merely  the  laughter  of  a  man  who  enjoyed 
aaying  what  he  meant— an  occupation  which 
IS  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  larks  in  life. 
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Moreover,  it  can  honestly  be  said  that  Shaw 
did  good  by  shaking  the  mere  idolatry  of  Him 
of  Avon.    That  idolatry  was  bad  for  England  ; 
It  buttressed  our  perilous  self-complacency  by 
making  us  think   that  we    alone    had.    not 
merely  a  great  poet,  but  the  one  poet  above 
criticism.     It  was  bad  for  literature  ;  it  made 
a  mmute  model  out  of  work  that  was  reaUy 
a  hasty  and  faulty  masterpiece.     And  it  was 
bad  for  religion  and  morals  that  there  should 
be  so  huge  a  terrestrial  idol,  that  we  should 
put  such  utter  and  unreasoning  trust  in  any 
child  of  man.     It  is  true  that  it  was  largely 
through  Shaw's  own  defects  that  he  beheld  the 
defects  of  Shakespeare.    But  it  needed  some- 
one equally  prosaic  to  resist  what  was  perilous 
m  the  charm  of  such  poetry ;  it  may  not  be 
altogether  a  mistake  to  send  a  deaf  man  to 
destroy  the  rock  of  the  sirens. 

This  attitude  of  Shaw  iUustrates  of  course 
aa  three  of  the  divisions  or  aspects  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  has  been  drawn.  It  was 
partly  the  attitude  of  the  Irishman  objecting 
to  the  Englishman  turning  his  mere  artistic 
taste  into  a  religion ;  especially  when  it  was 
a  taste  merely  taught  him  by  his  aunts  and 
uncles.     In  Shaw's  opinion  (one  might  say) 
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the  English  do  not  reaUy  enjoy  Shakwoeare 

h?'«5K  ?  ^"»  colloquialism,  that  they  swear 
by  Shakespeare.  He  is  a  mere  god  ;  a  thin^ 
1  tor'"'-  ,,A-l.S'>«Ws  whS  b^sfn  "sf 

sworn  ht  V^"  *^'"^  ^"''^  '"«  to  be 
sworn  by  as  thmgs  to  be  sworn  at.     It  was 

Partly  aga^n  the  revolutionist  in  pursuit^f 

ot  the  past,  almost  hating  history  itself.  For 
Bernard  Shaw  the  prophets  were^to  be  stonS 

3t;icht."?hrssrYa::ii^""^^"^' 

I-  the  .an  wh.ch  waTU^dlrthTr^? 
bemg  dominated  by  a  person  dead  for  three 

wer?!lir  """^T  *'''«  ^"«'  •»»»  th^y 
were  small  compared  with  the  other.     It  was 

he  th.M  part  of  him,  the  PuritanTthat  ^ 
r«lly  at  war  with  Shakespeare.  He  denou„S 
that  playwnght  almost  exactly  as  any  contem- 
porary Puntan  coming  out  of  a  conventide 
m  a  steepleK:row„ed  hat  and  stiff  bands  mght 
have  denounced  the  playwright  coming  o3 
the  stage  door  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre.  This 
•s  not  a  mere  fancy ;  it  is  philosophically  true. 
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BemlrH"<ir  ""*  ""«'!  *>»«  newspapers  that 

^S"  than  7.  f ''"*  '''"'''^  "  «    •>«««' 
witer  than  Shakespeare.     This  is  false  and 

.,«         L  ^"*  ^"t"  whon\  he  did 

s7f  "ut  b""  '^-/"akespeare  was  no^-hi™- 
self,  but  Bunyan.   And  he  justified  it  by  attri- 

SDeari^h  ''"'''h  adventure,  while  in  Shake- 
speare he  saw  nothing  but  profligate  pessimism 
Zr'tn^"""  of  a  disap^in^d  volu^' 
was  ^,1 J^  '■*^."*  *°  *•"  ^'"^  ShakespeaS 
r*  "''^y*  "T'ng.  "Out.  out,  brief  candk  » 
^use  h,s  was  only  a  ballroom  candleTwMe 
Buny^n  was  seeking  to  light  such  a  caJe  « 
by  God  s  grace  should  never  be  put  out. 
It  IS  odd  that  Bernard  Shaw's  chief  .-,«„ 

Thii  ;.  fi,-  *  ,  ""    utterances. 

a  St    !"  '  '"^^  °P'^"»'»-    Life  is 
a  thmg  too  glonous  to  be  enjoyed.     To  be 

"  -  ««cfng  and  exhausting  business;   the 
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trumpet  fhough  inspiring  i,  terrible.  Nothing 
Si  ':"J"«««  »  »  noble  .,  hi.  simple 
«ference  to  the  sturdy  man  who  stepped  upto 
the  Keeper  of  the  Book  of  Life^iid  id, 
Fut  down  my  name,  Sir."    It  is  true  that 

naml^!?  ?"  '""''^  P^^^^^P^^  ^V  wrong 
names  and  buttressed  it  with  falsi  meta- 
physics ;  that  was  the  weakness  of  the  age. 
The  temporary  decline  of  theology  had  in- 
volved the.neglect  of  phUosophy fid  all  fine 
hmfang.  d  Bernard  Shaw  had  to  find 
shaky  justifications  in  Schopenhauer  for  the 

vl  ^       '°r  ^'^*-»   P''"»«   invented    by 

but  cant.  Afterwards  he  asked  people  to 
worship  the  Life-Force;  aa  if  oVe'^c^uld 
wo^hip  a  hyphen.  But  though  he  covered 
•t  with  crude  new  names  (which  are  now 
fortunatdy  crumbling  everywhere  like  Z 
mortar)  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  good  old 
cause  ;.the  oldest  and  the  best  of  aU^aur 
d,e  cause  of  creation  against  destructio^'he 

3„,.  J"  '*'""'*  "°'  *»  ""»«  ^f  *c  seed 
agin^t^the  stony  earth  and  the  star  against 

His  misunderstanding  of  Shakespeare  arose 
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hjjely  fro„  the  ftct  that  he  i,  .  Purftan, 

e3J   ♦        :-.  ^^"  ^""'«'  »  only  «^rone 

3;e«t;r'J^;iL-S"c'.^"""^^^ 

Shakesueare     Tk       P^"n»fc   passages   of 

mat  a  Cathohc  can  afford  to  utter     h-  l. 

dust  and  a  love  that  is  not  ashes.    But  just 
"  h;  may  fct  himself  go  more  than  the 

ZtL^f  '"""^'  orenjo^4^t 
may  let  himself  go  more  than  the  Puritan  in 

Srale?S'?alSr?L"'^^  ^"  '''' 
>cture;.Uthe1::f-of^J;rsp^-t 

ad^Jrrt!   rsTm^d'T^"^^^^'-'^ 
"«t  It  IS  a  mood  and  not  the  truth 

s^sr;  r : '""'"'^  *-«' ""jy  to  hfml; 

seems  a  foul  congregation  of  vapours.    Man 

«  the  paragon  of  animals,  onir^  him  J^ 
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•eem.  .  quintet«nce  of  du.t.     Hamlet  i. 
quite  the  reverw  of  a  «ptic.    He  is  a  man 
whose  strong  mteUect  believes  much   more 
th«n  his  weak  temperament  can  make  vivid 
to  h.m     But  this  power  of  knowing  a  thing 
without  feehng  it,  this  power  of  believing  z 
thii^  without  experiencing  it,  this  is  an  lid 
Catholic  complexity,  and  the  Puritan  has  never 
understood    it      Shakespeare    confesses    his 
moods  (mosdy  by  the  mouths  of  viUains  and 
fiiUures)    but  he  never  sets  up  his  moods 
«8«inst  his  mind.    His  cry  of  vanitas  vani- 
tatuM  IS  Itself  only  a  harmless  vanity.    Readers 
may  not  agree  with  my  caUing  him  Catholic 

of  mycaUmg  him  catholic  with  a  small  one. 
And  that  is  here  the  principal  point.  Shake- 
•pearc  was  not  in  any  sense  a  pessimist;  he 
was^it  anything,  an  optimist  so  universal  as 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  even  pessimism.  And  this 
w  exactly  where  he  differs  from  the  Puritan. 
Ihe  true  Puritan  is  not  squeamish  :  the  true 

r?^v  '^,  '*''  *°  ""J"  "^^^  •* ' "  But  the 
Catholic  Elizabethan  was  free  (on  passing  pro- 
vocation) to  say  «  Damn  it  all  I" 

It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  Bernard 
Shaw  added  to  his  negative  case  of  a  dramatist 
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to  be  deprecated  .  corrcponding  .fBrmttive 
ase  of  a  dramatist  to  be  exalted  and  advanced 
We  was  not  content  with  so  remote  a  com- 
parison as  that  between  Shakespeare  and  Bun- 
y«n.     In  his  vivacious  weekly  articles  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  the   real  comparison  upon 
whKh  eve^rthing  turned  was  the  companion 
between   Shakespeare  and   Ibsen.     He  earlv 
threw  h.msdf  with  all  possible  eagerness  into 
tlie  pubhc  disputes  about  the  great  Scandi- 
Mvian;    and    though    there   was   no   doubt 
whatever  about  which  side  he  supported,  there 
was  much  that  was  individual  in  the  line  he 
took.    It  is  not  our  business  here  to  explore 
that  extinct  volcano.     You  may  say  that  wti- 
Ibsemsm  is  dead,  or  you  may  say  that  Ibsen  is 
dead ;  in  any  case,  that  controversy  is  dead 
and  death,  as  the  Roman  poet  says,  can  alone 
confess  of  what  smaU  atoms  we  are  made. 
Ihe  opponents  of  Ibsen  Utgdy  exhibited  the 
permanent  qualities  of  the  popuhce ;  that  is 
their  mstincts  were  right  and  their  reasons 
wrong.     They  made  the  complete  controver- 
sial mistake   of  calling   Ibsen   a   pessimist; 
whereas,  indeed,  his  chief  weakness  is  a  rather 
childish  confidence  in  mere  nature  and  free- 
dom, and  a  blindness  (either  of  experience  or 
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of  TK       •   f«P«*»'"g  P«on.    The  optimum 

directions)  were  united  in  feeling  that  th« 
oug''*  ^o  be  the  friend,  of  llJ^'^l^^'Z 
S"  T  .dvancing  aomewLere  «,meW  But 
they  were  also  seriously  impressed  bv  FI..7 
bert.  by  Oscar  Wilde  Ld  STthe  ^t  i^K 
told  them  that  a  work  ofm\li^L7^° 
universe  from  ethics  and  «JS  ^"  ^jf^' 

anv  ~f  '®™»'"'"''  °f  What  can  be  withou 
any  reference  to  what  ought  to  be  Mr 
W.mam  Archer  himself  inclined  to  ^s  y^', 


no 


^«on  ttd  p«a.,on  he  informed  everybody 
thtt  Ibsen  WM  not  arti.tic,  but  mord  •  Aat 
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t^^  TS**^'  •*  '•  *»>«  '°ver  of  true 

^.ng.Mt  i.  the  Purit«TKld«Uy  «Lr 
to  be  the  mere  Pn^rewive.  ^ 

But  this  .ttitude  obvioudy  Wd  on  the 
eA.cd  lover  of  Ib«„  .  not  incon.wUle 
obhg.t.oB.     If  the  new  dram,  had  .n  eS 

«o«l  tether,  what  the  deuce  wm  h.  te«h- 

manifold  bnlht.  cjr,nd  promise,  were  scattered 
Arough  all  the  dnunatic  criticism.  H^ 
J«n,  on  the  Sa^day  R^,  But  e^ 
Bernard  Shaw  grew  tired  after  a  time  of  dis- 
:;"!"«  ^'»«»  ""IJ^  •»  connection  iVZ 
current    pantomime    or    the    latest    musicj 

ZlLn^  7  '^/  *'*  ~  -«"  -c,::?^ 

and  fertouly  of  explanation  justified  a  con- 
centrated attack;  and  in   1891  nZJLi^L 

merely  the  qumtcssence  of  Shaw.    However 
*»  ->«y  be,  it  was  in  f,ct  and  profeT^^ 
Ae   quintessence   of  Shaw's   theorj   of  Z 
morality  or  propaganda  of  Ibsen. 
J*e  book  itself  i,  „„,h  ,  ^ 

«»ok  that  I  am  writing ;  and  as  is  only  right 
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"«  to  ipiritMl  an  tpoloffiit.  «»-I 

«W7  "entence  which  In.      *i*  ^**y  o" 

other   nun    Ji-     ^  ."""P^^'r  th«K  „y 

^*  «•  if  one  woTJ  !  """P^^'O"  ;  one 
f -nee  fron,  B^.  ^^  Z  T^  "  "^"^ 
"•  *Wch  I  „n  ,t,te  th-  idt  ^°T'  ^°"^ 

P"'«o.  with  tcVitr""'^'"^' ■'•«>'»- 

"«•  "The  Idedi.t».  S^t  i.*^i!'«'«'«  he 
Pennit,  himself  to  be  ml.  """  *'»° 

"««  to  be  judged  br  »!,.?,«  *     ''*   "J"' 
"««•.  «nd   n-'otT  Aeir  Ir!!!*.  "^  ''W- 

certain  inconsistency  here^  fc,  '?,'"  "  « 
•"•d  «Iw.y.  chuckeZaU  Wealf  ''^u'  ^'"'' 
one  he  i-d '  chucked  fiml^sT'T',  "•', 

pX^n^rts,-,^"^^- 
-•^ingsu„v^f^"i^^,re^^r 
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to  blame  mjUif  for  having  violated  the  ideal 
of  truth,  but  only  for  having  perhaps  got 
myself  into  a  mess  and  made  things  worse 
thaa  they  were  before.     If  I  have  broken  my 
word  I  need  not  feel  (as  my  fathers  did)  that 
I  have  broken  something  inside  me,  as  one 
who  breaks  a  blood  vessel.     It  all  depends  on 
whether  I  have  broken  up  something  outside 
me  ;  as  one  who  breaks  up  an  evening  party. 
If  I  shoot  my,  lather  the  only  question   is 
whether  I  have  made  him  happy.     I  must 
not  admit  the  idealistic  conception  that  the 
mere  shooting  of  my  father  might  possibly 
make  me   unhappy.     We   are    to  judge  of 
every  individual  case  as  it  arises,  apparendy 
without  any  social  summary  or  moral  ready- 
reckoner  at  all.    "The  Golden  Rule  is  that 
there  is  no  Golden  Rule."     We  must  not 
say  that  it  is  right  to   keep  promises,  but 
that  it  may  be  right  to  keep  this  promise. 
Essentially  it  is  anarchy ;  nor  is  it  very  easy 
to  see  how  a  state  could  be  very  comfort- 
able which   was   Socialist   in    all    its   public 
morality    and  Anarchist    in   all    its   private. 
But  if  it  is  anarchy,  it  is  anarchy  without 
any  of  the  abandon  and  exuberance  of  anarchy. 
It  is  a  worried  and  conscientious  anarchy  ;  an 
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jnanAy  of  pamful  delicacy  and  even  caution. 
Font  rcfu«»  to  trust  in  traditional  experi- 
ments or  pi,i„iy  ^^^^^  «I^n 

must  be  considered  anew  from  tl,;  b^In LT 
^  yet  considered  with  the  most  wSciyed 
«re  for  human  welftre ;  every  man  must  Jt 
".fhewere  the  first  man  made.     Brie^ 
we  must  always  be  worrying  about  whTS 
best  for  our  children,  and  w!  mus"  nlttke 
one  h,nt  or  rule  of  thumb  f„,m  our  ftth^ 
Some  thmk  that  this  anarchism  would  iTe 

.man  tr«d  down  mighty  cities  in  his  maS 
new.     1  thmk  ,t  would  make  a  man  walk 

stx^irirLtk^^^^"?-^- 

2;portunismwSdrin"LrCs^^; 
thmk  ,t  would  end  in  frozen  timidity.  If  , 
man  was  forbidden  to  solve  moral  ^;blems 

cou«et  tT  "'  '""^  ''^'P  of  mX"  h" 
^ou„e  would  be  quite  easy-he  would  not 
solve  the  problems.     The  world   instead  of 

W.  would  simply  become  a  piece  of  dock- 

tSir?"'''*°''^*°"'^<'^-^--t 

hmk   that  this   untutored   worry  was   wJiat 

was  what  Shaw  meant ;  but  I  do  not  think 
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that  it  can  be  substantially  doubted  that  it  was 
what  he  said. 

In  any  case  it  can   be  asserted  that  the 
general  aim  of  the  work  was  to  eatalt  the 
immediate    conclusions    of    practice    against 
the    general    conclusions     f   theory.     Shaw 
objected  to  the  solution  of  every  problem  in 
a  play  being  by  its  nature  a  general  solution, 
applicable  to  all  other  such  problems.    He 
disliked  the  epjtrance  of  a  universal  justice  at 
the  end  of  the  last  act ;  treading  down  all  the 
personal  ultimatums  and  all  the  varied  cer- 
tainties of  men.    He  disliked  the  god  from 
the  machine — because  he  was  from  a  machine. 
But  even  without  the  machine  he  tended  to 
dislike  the  god;  because  a  god  is  more  general 
than  a  man.    His  enemies  have  accused  Shaw 
of  being  anti-domestic,  a  shaker  of  the  roof- 
tree.     But  in  this  sense  Shaw  may  be  called 
almost  madly  domestic.     He  wishes  each  pri- 
vate problem  to  be  settled  in  private,  without 
reference -to  sociological  ethics.     And  the  only 
objection  to  this  kind  of  gigantic  casuistry  is 
that  the  theatre  is  really  too  small  to  discuss 
it.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  play  David  and 
Goliath  on  a  stage  too  small  to  admit  Goliath. 
And  it  is  not  fiiir  to  discuss  private  morality 
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""O  one  who  was  alive  at  the  time 
and   interested   in  such    matters 
will  ever  forget  the  first  acting 
of   4rms  and  the  Man.     It  was 
applauded  by  that   indescribable  element  in 
all  of  us  which  rejoices  to  see  the  genuine 
thing  prevail  against  the  plausible ;  that  ele- 
ment which  rejoices  that  even  its  enemies  are 
alive.     Apart  from  the  problems  raised  in  the 
play,  the  very  form  of  it  was  an  attractive 
and  forcible  innovation.     Classic  plays  which 
were  whoUy  heroic,  comic  plays  which  were 
wholly  and    even   heartlessly  ironical,    were 
common  enough.     G)mmone8t  of  all  in  this 
particular  time  was  the  play  that  began  play- 
fully, with  plenty  of  comic  business,  and  was 
gradually  sobered  by  sentiment  until  it  ended 
on  a  note  of  romance  or  even  of  pathos.     A 
commonplace  little  officer,   the  butt  of  the 
mess,  becomes  by  the  last  act  as  high  and 
hopeless  a  lover  as  Dante.     Or  a  vulgar  and 
violent  pork-butcher  remembers  his  own  youth 
before  the  curtain  goes  down.    The  first  thing 


^^  Jh-cmaHst 


that  Wd  Shaw  did  when  he  pepped  before 
the  foodighto  wa.  to  reverse  this  p^e...   H^ 

T^Vu  "^'^  "''*'"'''  ^  heroic  first 

curtain  should  go  up  on  a  nun  rememWinir 
h  .  youth,  and  he  should  only  reveal  hS 

tomZ^T  P°"'-^*«='>«'  ^'h^n  someone  S 
terrupted  h,m  with  an  order  for  pork.    This 

of  Virgil  IS  .  mounting  and  ascending  phrase 
^e  man  is  more  than  his  weapons.  The  uS 
hne  suggests  a  superb  procession  which  should 
bnng  on  to  the  stage  the  brazen  and  resound- 
ing armour  the  shield  and  shattering  axe.  but 

of  Shaw  s   «:heme   i,  like   the   «ime  scene, 
m  whicn  a  crowd  should  carry  even   mo^ 
^gantic  shapes  of  shield  and  he^TutS 
the  horns  and  howls  were  at  their  highest 
Sr'li^^/.r^.^^^figu-  of  Little  S: 

-s::ndr:ar^*^°^'^'^-^ 

tills  IS  the  superfiad  effectiveness  of  Shaw; 
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the  brilliancy  of  bathos.    But  of  course  the 

^Uh^  and  value  of  his  plays  doe.  ;:^tt 
merely  ,n  di,s ;  any  more  than  the  value  of 
Swinburne  he,  in  alliteration  or  the  val-e  rf 
Hood  m  puns.  This  is  not  his  message ;  but 
It  >s  hi,  method;  it  is  his  style,    ^e  fi«t 

t^l  f  »*y«'^  " much  'r« t  Ae  p^; 

Ai^  «*;  "^r-'go*"  things  there  was  one 
thing  not  unimportant;  there  was  savage 
sincerity.  Indeed,  only  a  ferociously  sinlSe 
person  can  produce  such  effective  flippancies 
on  a  -tter  like  war ;  just  as  only  a^^^!^ 
man  coiUd  juggle  with  cannon-baUs.  It  i,  S 
very  wel  to  use  the  word  ««fool"  as  synony- 
mous with  "jester";  but  daily  extS^l 
show,  that  t  is  generally  the  ^soler^Tnd 
silent  man  who  is  the  fool.  It  is  aU  very  weU 
to  «cuse  Mr.  Shaw  of  standing  on  hisT^ ; 

a  hafdC  rn  T  ^r  '*""'  ^°"  "-» ^^-e 
V  i  ,>r  °^'^  ^'^  *°  Stand  on.  In  Arms 
and  the  Man  the^bathos  of  form  was  strS 
the  incarnation  of  a  strong  satire  in  the  idea 
Ihe  play  opens  in  an  atmosphere  of  military 
melodrama;  the  dashing  officer  of  cavalj 
gomg  off  to  death  in  an  attitude,  the  Cty 

ISO 


the  nowe  of  guns  wd  the  red  fire.  Into  «U  thi. 
enter.  BIuntKhli.  the  little  .turdy  C-hai*" 

counlri's  r  r  '°^'^'^''  "  •»««  wftho«r' 
countiy  but  with  a  trade.  He  tells  the  army! 
^onng  h        ,  ft^y^  ^,^^  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^ar«^7 

«nd  she,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  appews 
S  Srw's'f  ''T-    ^"  P'«^  »  like  n^ty^ 
?y  the  eJJ  T- ^t'^'^^^S"*  °^  »  ""version^ 
hi  mil!!    °m">*  ^"""S  ''dyha.  lost  all 

Sc~^Ses^r-^"^-«"-^« 

dicJcS'Tnt^^-f^tHh'"  ''*"  ".'"■» 
coura».»hrru  *''*  commonplace 

one  virtue  which  he  was  destined  to  praise 

symbolises  and  summarises  Bernard  Shaw  if  we 
compare  it  with  some  other  attack  by  molT^ 
hum^itarian.  upon  war.     Shaw  hf  many  of 

Je  Sfr""'"^^'""''^-  LikeTohtoy 
LS-  '■  ""*    =°*"*    innocence,    that 

tic  love  ,s  only  lust.     But  Tolstoy  objects  to 

SZs  toTb'.Tr  *^  "«  ««>'  »>«  «% 

wishes  to  abolish  them.    Shaw  only  objects  to 
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Aem  in  «,  ft,  „  thejr ,«  id«l ;  that  i.  in  «, 

mJ^?'^"*"*"'"^'  Sh.w  object,  not  «, 
much  to  w.r  „  to  the  .tt«ctiveneM  of  war. 

of  1^  "^^  "f*'  ^•''''''  '°^«  "  *«  '«»^ 
^„r'  ^^^'f  *"  *""?'«  "^  Mm  ToUtoy 
^.«.d  thunder,  «  There  .hll  be  no  w«  " ; 
Bernard  Shaw  merely  murmur.,  «  W«.  if  you 
mu.t;   but  for  God'.  «Ae.?ot  war  «,nj.» 

ternbly,  "Come  out  of  it  1 » ;  Shaw  i.  quite 
content  to  wy.  «Do  not  be  taken  in  by  it." 
T^«toy  «em.  r«Uy  to  propow  that  high 
pawion  and  patriotic  valour  should  be  destroyed. 
Shaw  1.  more  moderate ;  and  only  „k.  Aat 
Aey  ^ould  be  deaecrated.  Upon  thi.  note, 
both  about  .ex  and  conflict,  he  Z  dctined  to 
dweU  through  much  of  hi.  work  with  themo.t 
wonderful  vanat.on.  of  witty  adventure  and 

haps  whether  th,.  realism  in  love  and  ww  is 
quite  «,  sensible  as  it  look^  Securus  judical 
orh.  terrarum;  the  world  i.  wiser  thi  the 

ZlrU^'  ""L*"" '""  ^'  'e«timentalitie, 
«mply  be«u)«  they  are  the  most  practical 
Amgs  m  the  world.  They  alone  r.L  men 
do  things.  The  world  does  not  encourage  a 
quite  rational  lover,  simply  because  a  peSy 

13. 


r^ond  lover  would  never  get  married.    The 
"my^UK. perfectly  r.tio«l^y,o„M 

in  t  'i?ti:j'S:r'it'"".'~  '•'' "  ^^^ 

.!->.•  7™  •*•"*•  »t»  »li«rpe»t  end  was 
end  to  end  the  moment  it  had  entranJataS^ 

i^«  h^d  ;  r^.L°^  """^  "uthors/who 
When  you  had  read  any  Shaw  you  readdl 
waited  for  more.    And  when  he  brought  them 

to  a«^y  htenuy  man-you  bought  a  boot 

ifte  dramatic  volume  with  which  Shaw 
d^zledjje  public  wa.  called.  Plays.  PjZZ 
«j  U^kasaj,,.  I  think  the  most  striking 
fnd  typical  thing  about  it  wa.  that  he  did  ncJ 
know  very  dearly  which  plays  were  unpleasm 
«dwhKhwe«pleasant.  « Pleasant » is  .To" 
^  ch  .s  almost  unmeaning  to  Bernard  Shaw. 

ttat  simply  do  not  appear.    He  has  the  b<it 
of  tongues  and  the  worst  of  palates.     With  the 
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being   forbidden)   I  can    we    no   ptrticukr 
«won  why  My  of  the  .even  pUy,  ^ould  be 

ZSrnf  T      '^T^  iinportonce  c««e  the 

„  ^^  ??'''"•  °^"'"  t^« '««  towered  un- 
que.t,onably  the  two  figure,  of  Mrs.  Warren 
-ndofOndid..  They  were  neither  oTS 
pleammt,  except  a.  all  good  art  i.  plea«nT 
They  were  neitherof  them  reaUy  unpleawnt 
except  a,  aU truth i.unplea«i„t.  ButSeT^fd 
^present  the  author',  normal  preference  .„d 
hi.  pnnapal  fear;  and  tho.e  two  Kulptured 
fftnt^M.  laigely  upheld  hi.  fkmc.         ^ 

Landuia  becau«  ,t ..  «,  generally  liked.    I  «ve 

ph«we),  but  1  think  that  there  were  only  two 

moment,  when  thi.  powerful  writer  wa.  truty! 

n  the  ancent  and  popuhr  .en«,  inspired 

IL'^  '':«*'»g,ft°»  «  bigger  .elf  and  UL 

more  truth  U,ah  he  knew.     Ope  i.  that  «:e^ 

m  a  later  play  where  after  the   secret,    and 

revenges  of  Egypt  have  rioted  and  rotted^l 

round  h,m,  the  colossal  sanity  of  Gesar  is 
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suddenly  acchimed  with  nrord..  The  other 
"that  gre.t  1„,  Ke„e  in  Candida  where  Ae 
'^  .^ng  into  fin.]  .peech.  deckred  he7pur! 
Po.e  of  rem.,„.ng  with  the  .trong  mw  becTuie 

cr/;  ^«''«^**°  "«.  o-e  «  .tre„uou.1d2 

ol,  ij^P"^  P'««''"'  '>«  hushed,  Ae 
other  a  wild  «,d  weak  young  poet.  logicX 

CI10OM8  the  former  because  he  has  more  weak- 
ness and  more  need  of  her.  Even.Lo.^Ae 
pl«.i  and  ringing  paradoxes  of  the  Shaw  play 

ZZ  f^^'^:^^  paradoxical  writer  like  Ber- 
th^ h     J  ^'  P"PetuaUyand  tiresomely  told  < 
that  he  stands  on  hi.  he«i.     But  all  romance 
«nd  «U  religion  consist  in  making  the  whole 
,7^«f«;'««do„it,head.     ThaTreveiSt 

t':^'v'i.^.^!^-'  ^-  the  last  sh^; 


be  first  and  the  first  lasy<Co„,ide,ed  as  a 
erore,  th 


pure  piece  of  Shaw  the«^Te";L^rroJ 

S^^e^2«,?r  '*  ';."'~    «>mething^uch 
^ttcr  than  Shaw     The  writer  touche*  certain 

redities  commonly  outside  his  scope;  espcd 

%  the  reality  of  the  normal  wifeWituIto 

he  normal  husUnd.  an  attitude  which  isnS 

romanuc  but  which  is    yet    quite    quixotic; 
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which  i.  insandyunieMih  and  yet  quite  cynk- 
•Uycle«^,gh,ed.    It  involve.  humlmiSfice 
without  in  the  leut  involving  idolatry. 
The  truth  is  that  in  this  place   Bernard 

^..^^u  '^■*'"    ■"    '"^   "^  expressing 
•omething  that  is  not  properly  expres^  ,„* 

where  else ;  the  idea  of  marriage.    Marriage 

11  not  a  mere  chain  upon  love  a.  the  anarchirts 

•ay  I  nor  is  it  a  mere  crown  upon  love  u  the 

sentimentalists   say.     Marriage  is  a  ftct,  an 

actua^  human  reUtion  like  that  of  motherhood 

which  hu  certain  human  habits  and  loyalties. 

except  in  a  few  monstrous  cases  where  it  is 

nirned  to  torture  by  special  insanity  and  sin. 

A  msrn.  tfi  is  ncitlicr  an  ecstasy  nor  a  slavery  • 

It  IS  a  commonwealth ;  it  is  a  separate  workiJ« 

and  fighting  thing  like  a  nation.    Kings  and 

diplomatsts  talk  of  "forming  aUiances "  when 

toey  make  weddings  ;  but  indeed  every  wed- 

ding  IS  primarily  an  alliance.     The  ftmUy  is  a 

ftct  even  whe«  it  is  not  an  agreeable  fact,  and 

a  man  is  p«t  of  his  wife  even  when  he  wishes 

he  wasnt.    The  twain  are    one   flesh-yes. 

even  when  they  are  not  one  spirit     Man  is 

duplex.     Man  is  a  quadruped. 

Of  this  ancient  and  essential  relation  there 

are  certain  emotional  results,  which  are  subtle, 
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«ke  aU  the  growths  of  nttuw.    And  one  of 
them  It  the  attitude  of  the  wife  to  the  huiband. 
whom  ihe  regards  at  once  as  the  strongest  and 
most  helpless  of  human  figures.     She  regards 
him  m  some  strange  &shion  at  once  m  a 
wwrior  who  must  make  his  way  and  u  an 
inAnt  who  is  sure  to  lose  his  way.    The  man 
has  emotions  which  exactly  correspond ;  some- 
times looking  down  at  his  wife  and  sometimes 
up  at  her;  for  marriage  is  like  a  splendid 
gtme  of  see-saw.    Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is 
not  comradeship.    This  living,  ancestral  bond 
(not  of  love  or  fear,  but  strictly  of  marriage) 
has  been  twice  expressed  splendidly  in  litera- 
ture^    The    man's    incurable  sense  of  the 
mother  in  his  lawful  wife  was  uttered   by 
E  owning  in  one  of  his  two  or  three  truly 
shattering  lines  of  genius,  when  he  makes  the 
execrable  Guido  &11  back  finaUy  upon  the  fkt 
of  marriage  and  the  wife  whom  he  has  trodden 
like  mire : 


"Chriit!  Muia!  God 
Pompilii,  will  jrou  let  them  mordei  i 


Bf 


And  the  woman's  witness  to  the  same  fact 
has  been  best  express  >  J  by  Bernard  Shaw  in 
this  great  scene  where  she  remains  with  the 
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grwt  stalwart  successfiil  public  man  because 
he  18  rcaUjr  too  little  to  run  alone. 

There  are  one  or  two  errors  in  the  play ; 
and  they  are  aU  due  to  the  primary  err^r  of 
despising  the  mental  attitude  of  romance,  which 
IS  the  only  key  to  real  human  conduct.  For 
.nsunce,  the  love-making  of  the  young  poet  is 
all  wrong.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  romntic 
and  amorous  boy  ;  and  therefore  the  dramatist 
toes  to  make  him  talk  turgidly,  about  seeking 

shal  be  worthy  of  his  lady.  But  a  lad  in  love 
would  never  talk  in  this  mock  heroic  style: 
there  IS  no  period  at  which  the  young  maJe  is 
more  sensitive  and  serious  and  afraid  of  look- 
ing a  fool.  This  is  a  blunder;  but  there  is 
another  much  bigger  and  blacker.  It  is  com- 
pletely and  disastrously  false  to  the  whole 
nature  of  falling  in  love  to  make  the  youne 

r  "^T  ^TI^'""  °^  *'  ^""^^^  which  makes 
Candida  defile  her  ftir  hands  with  domestic 
duties.  No  boy  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
woman  would  ever  feel  disgusted  when  she 
peeled  potatoes  or  trimmed  lamps.  He  would 
like  her  to  be  domestic.  He  would  simply 
feel  that  the  potatoes  had  become  poetical  and 
the  lamps  gained  an  extra  light.     This  may  be 


s      •»   glamour    of  romance:    but   fh. 
realty.    Misled  by  his  great  heresy  of  lookina 

^r^l^LiS^oi?;;-^^^^^ 

when  he  is  trying.  forhls'IwnrLrr^ 
pose^  to  make  him  a  hot-blooded  lov"' 
He  makes  the  young  lover  an  idealistic  Z, 

materialist.     Here  tZ  I  "  5  "^^"^ 

■na  mere  is  far  more  truth  to  life  as  it  ;. 
m  Lover's  couplet—  '*  " 

"^'1  ™»«ed  the  chicken 
That  Peggy  wu  pjcUn'." 
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than  in  Eugehe's  solemn  aesthetic  protest 
against  the  potato-skins  and  the  lamp-oU. 
For  dramatic  purposes,  G.  B.  S.,  even  if  he 
despises  romance,  ought  to  comprehend  it. 
But  then,  if  once  he  comprehended  romance, 
he  would  not  despise  it. 

The  series  contained,  besides  its  more  sub- 
stantial work,  tragic  and  comic,  a  compara- 
tive frivolity  caUed  The  Man  of  Destiny.     It 
is  a  little  comedy  about  Napoleon,  and   is 
chiefly  mterestingas  a  foreshadowing  of  his 
after  sketches  of  heroes  and  strong  men  ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  parody  of  Casar  and  Cleo^tra 
before  it  was  written.     In    this  connection 
the  mere  title  of  this  Napoleonic  play  is  of 
interest.    All  Shaw's  generation  and  school  of 
thought  remembered  Napoleon  only  by  his 
late    and    corrupt    title   of  "The    Man    of 
Destiny,"  a  title  only  given  to  him  when  he 
was  already  fat  and  tired  and  destined  to  exile. 
They  forgot  that  through  all  the  really  thriU- 
ing  and  creative  part  of  his  career  he  was  not 
the  man  of  destiny,  but  the  man  who  defied 
destiny.      Shaw's    sketch    is    extraordinarily 
clever ;   but  it  is  tinged  with  this  unmilitary 
notion  of  an  inevitable  conquest ;  and  this  we 
must  remember  when  we  come  to  those  la^er 
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nerocs.     As  for  the  play,  it  is  packed  with 

b«t  'XT\  "'  ""•^'^  '^'  '-^  is^rhaps  ^t 
and  thJ  ?  ?°"8 ''r'^g""  between  Bonaparte 
and   the   I„sh   lady  ends  with   the   General 

het'f  '"".'^  *"'  °"^^  "-  beaten  whS 

general.     It  has  always  been  one  of  Shaw's 

to  fulfil  orders,  wh.le  the  Irish  mind  has  the 
mteU>ge„ce  to  give  them,  and  it  is  among 
Aose  of  h.s  paradoxes  which  contain  a  cert^f 

an  tro^.7"  T""^"}  P'"^  "  The  Philanderer, 
an  .romc  comedy  which  is  fUU  of  fine  stroke 
and  teal  satire ;   .t  is    more   especiaUy  the 
vehicle  of  some  of  Shaw's  best  V.tireCn 
phys.«J  science.    Nothing  could  be  devfrer 

aoctor,  m  the  utter  innocence  of  his  p'ofes- 
SK>nal  ambition,  who  has  discovered  a  new 
du«se,  and  is  delighted  when  he  finds  peZ 
suffering  from  ,t  and  cast  down  to  desJui 
when  he  finds  that  it  does  not  exist  T>i 
point  IS  worth  a  pause,  because  itT  gj^d 
.hort  way  of  stating  Shaw's  attitude,  rigK 
wrong,  upon  the  whole  of  formal  mor^,^' 
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•    What  he  dislikes  in  young  Dr.  Paramore  is 
that  he  has  interposed  a  secondary  and  ^se 
conscience    between   himself  and    the   facts. 
When   his  disease   is  disproved,   instead  of 
seeing  the  escape  of  a    human   being   who 
thought  he  was  going  to  die  of  it,  Paramore 
sees  the  downfall  of  a  kind  of  flag  or  cause. 
This  is  the  whole  contention  of  The  Quint- 
essence of  lisenism,  put  better  than   the  book 
puts  it ;  it  is  a  really  sharp  exposition  of  the 
dangers  of  "  idealism,"  the  sacrifice  of  people 
to  principles,  and  Shaw  is  even  wiser  in  his 
suggestion  that  this  excessive  idealism  exists 
nowhere    so    strongly  as    in   the    worid    of 
physical  science.     He  shows  that  the  scientist 
tends  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  sickness 
than  about  the  sick  man  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
in  his   mind  to   suggest  here  also  that  the 
idealist  is  more  concerned  about  the  sin  than 
about  the  sinner. 

This  business  of  Dr.  Paramore's  disease 
while  It  is  the  most  farcical  thing  in  the  play 
is  also  the  most  philosophic  and  important. 
The  rest  of  the  figures,  including  the  Philan- 
derer himself,  are  in  the  fuU  sense  of  those 
blasting  and  obliterating  words  "  funny  with- 
out  being  vulgar,"  that  is,    funny  without 
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being  of  any  importance  to  the  masse,  of 

J^l  '""  '^''"'•"  '•"•^  the^<,uabWe 
bet^^n  the  young  Ibsenites  and  the  old 
people  who    are   not  yet  up   to  Ibsen.     It 

wouW  be  hard  to  find  a  stronger  example  of 
Sh-s    only    essential     error,    modernity-.- 

Tf  t^me'^'^n  ."*"  r'^'^S  ^"  ''""'  •"  »"«'« 
Sr«T  I  °"'^  »./'=^  y""  have  passed  and 
a^mdy  almost  half  the  wit  of  that  wonderful 

newness  of  a  fashion  that  is  no  longer  new 
Doubdess  many  people  still  think  tTlELn 

d«r  V7»V*'''"ft  >*«  the  F«nch  classical 
drama.   But  gomg  to  "The  Philanderer"  is  like 
going  among  periwigs  and  rapiers  and  hearing 
teat  the  young  men  are  now  all  for  Racine 
mat  makes  such  work  sound  unreal  is  ^Te 
pra  se  of  Ib«n,  but  the  pmise  of  the  novelty 
Zl^^^^'-^y^-'^^^  that  Bernard  Shaw 
had  over  Colonel  Craven  I  have  over  Bernarf 
Shaw;  we  who  happen  to  be  born  last  have 
the  meanmgless  and  paltry  triumph  in  that 
meaningless    and    paltry  war.     We  are  ^e 
sui^nors  by  that  sUliest  and   most  snobbish 

?mf  X"f "'  "'*'  •""«  "^"-"cy  <i 

timft     AU  works  must  become  thus  old  and 
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inwpid  which  have  ever  tried  to  be  «  modern  " 
which  have  consented  to  smeU  of  time  rather 
than  of  eternity.  Only  those  who  have 
stooped  to  be  in  advance  of  their  time  will 
ever  find  themselves  behind  it. 

But  it  is  irritating  to  think  what  diamonds, 
what  dazzhng  silver  of  Shavian  wit  has  been 
sunk  in  such  an  out-of-date  warship.     In  The 
Phtlanderer  there  are  five  hundred  excellent 
and  about  five  magnificent  things.     The  rattle 
of  repartees    between    the    doctor    and    the 
soldier  about  the  humanity  of  their  two  trades 
IS  admirable.     Or  again,  when  the  colonel  teUs 
Chartaris  that  "in  his  young  days  "  he  would 
have  no  more  behaved  like  Chartaris  than  he 
would  have  cheated  st  cards.     After  a  pause 
Chartans  says,  "You're  getting  old.  Craven, 
and  you  make  a  virtue  of  it  as  usual."    And 
there  is  an  altitude  of  aerial  tragedy  in  the 
words  of  Grace,  who  has  refused  the  man  she 
loves,   to  Julia,   who  is  marrying  the  man 
she  doesnt,  "This  is  what  they  call  a  happy 
ending— thestf  men."  ^" 

There  is  an  acrid  taste  in  The  Philanderer; 
and  certainly  he  might  be  considered  a  super- 
sensitive person  who  should  find  anything  acrid 
in  Ton  Never  Can  Tell.     This  play  is  the  nearest 
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approacn  to  frank  and  objectlMs  exuberance  in 
the  whole  of  Shaw's  work.    A«/5,  with  wisdom 

"  JIfU."  xl*'  "''*  *'"*  '*  •°«''t  ^«"  be  called 
not «« You  Never  Can  Tell"  but  "You  Never 
Can  be  Shaw."    And  yet  if  anyone  will  read  this 
blazing  force  and  then  after  it  anyof  the  romantic 
farces,  such  as  Piciwie^  or  even  Tie  fTnng  Bex  I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  disposed  to  erase  or  even" 
to  modify  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  about 
the  ingrained  grimness  and  even  inhumanity 
of  Shaw  s  art.     To  take  but  one  test :  love,  in 
an  ''extravaganza,"  may  be  light  love  or  love 
in  Idleness,  but  it  should  be  hearty  and  happy 
love  If  ,t  is  to  add  to  the  general  hilarity. 
Such  are  the  ludicrous  but  lucky  love  ai&irs  of 
the  sportsman  Winkle  and  the  Maestro  Jimson. 
In  Glorias  collapse  before  her  bullying  lover 
there  is  something  at  once  cold  and  unclean  ; 
It  ca^ls  up  all  the  modern  super-men  with  their 
cruel  and  fishy  eyes.     Such  farces  should  begin 
in  a  friendly  air,  in  a  tavern.     There  is  some- 
thing very  symbolic  of  Shaw  in  the  feet  that 
his  fiirce  begins  in  a  dentist's. 

The  only  one  out  of  this  briUiant  batch  of 
plays  in  which  I  think  that  the  method  adopted 
«aliy  fails,  is  the  '  one  called  fTtdowers' 
Houses.    The  best  touch  of  Shaw  is  simply 
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si.       1  ?  ""**  J'"  boistereas  protest  of 

"maginc  him  cryhiff  "Whv  in  fi.-  ^ 

death  »»j  •     °  '   '"  ™c  name  of 

death  and  conscience  should  it  be  tragic  to  £ 
a  w^ow  but  comic  to  be  a  widowerT"  B« 
the  rationalistic  method  is  here  applied  qSe 
wrong  as  regards  the  production  of  a  d^" 
The  most  dramatic  point  in  the  afiir  is  Xn 
ti^e  open  and  indecent  rack-renter  turn  ol  th^ 
decent  young  man  of  means  and  proves  to  Wm 

grind  his  corn  by  grinding  the  faces  of  2 
b^L  >  ■  "''!,"  ^''^  ^''^  P"'-*  »  undramatic 

Z" "?  '"^ ",  '^"'  "»•  "w  •  "Sr  c 

can   make  a   dW  «»♦  «<■ 

*  P«/   out  ot  one  man  robhi'n-> 
another  man,  but  ^"*  «-  -^  —  roDbing 


■man,  but  not  out  of  one  man 
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Su^fi        *'"*'   ^"■^""''*  to  the    la.t, 

rouse  a  long  and  senous  storm  and  to  be  vetoed^ 
by  the  Censor  of  Plays.    I  say  that  thisSS 

"<•  ui  «.     ir  X  were  speaking  of  mmm 

we  high  Md  heroic  things  in  Bernard  Shaw 

th«nforapl^Tn7.;S,rfaLri^ 
«nsorship  is  one  on  which  he  feels  so  stlSy 

k  wo"uid  be  '"""ni'"«  »"^ '°«  °f  »y"I»Sy 

wJ^ren  th^  T^J  '^""  *°  ^^'^^  «"*  ^rs^ 
veto  -.  !k  ^^"'^  °"*  ^'-  R^dft^'d.  The 
veto  was  the  p,vot  of  so  very  personal  a 
movement  by  the  dramatist,  of  ^vJ?  pSve 
»n  assertion  of  his  own  attiU  towSs'^-^ 

w«e  the  two  essential  parties  to  the  dispute  • 
^^^  play  and  the  official  who  prevented  the' 

The  play  of  Afr..  framn',  Profezsm  is  con- 
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the  mother  dnve,  the  ordinary  and  dirty  tnuie 

comforJ.  ^'  "1""°"'  °'^"  °''  «"  her  own 
Wort  «,d  refinement.  The  daughter,  when 
the  d.«ove7  »  made,  freeze,  up  fnto  In  ice- 
berg  of  contempt;  which  i,  indeed  a  very 
womanly  th.ng  to  do.  The  mother  explodZ 
into  pulvensmg  cynicism  and  practi^ity; 
which  I,  also  vtry  womanly.  The  dialogue  i, 
dn,st,c  and  sweeping;  the  daughter  says  the 
trade  .s  loathsome;  the  mother  answer,  that 

Indtr  ;*"  *"  ''^'  ^^  ''^'^  'h-  lives. 
And  beyond  question  the  general  effect  of  the 
play  .»  that  the  trade  i,  loathsome ;  supposLg 

Un  'u  ^  ~ ''""'""«' "  *"  «q»i«  to  bi 

h«:  ;^?f  •    ^"'^-^'"dly  thTupshot  is 

I  broth  It  '  '*  "  "''*""*  •'""""».  ""d 
a   brothel-keeper  a   miserable  woman.     The 

whole  dramatic  art  of  Shaw  is  in  the  literal 

sense  of  the  wprd,  tragi-comic ;  I  mean  thTt 

the  comic  part  comes  after  the  tragedy.     But 

just  as  Ton  Never   Can   Tea  «pSscnts  the 

nearest  approach  of  Shaw  to  the  purely  comic! 

so  Mrs.  fTarren^s  Profession  represents  his  onS 

complete,  or  nearly  complete,  tragedy.     There 
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W7°  J*°'*T  modernitm  in  it,  m  in  7»» 
PManJn^.  Mrs.  Warren  i.  „  old  „  the  Old 
Te.tM.ent;  "for  .he  h.th  ct  down  mwy 
wounded,  yet,  many  .trong  men  have  been 
•tern  bf  her ;  her  house  is  in  the  gate,  of  hell, 
going  down  into  the  chamber  of  death."  Here 
i»  no  subtle  ethics,  as  in  Widowers' Houses;  for' 
even  those  modems  who  think  it  noble  that  a 
woman  should  throw  away  her  honour,  surely 
cannot  thmk  it  especiaUy  noble  that  she  should 

a.ton.shmen^  and  happy  coincidence,  a.  in  Tou 
Never  Can  Tell.  The  play  i,  a  pu«  tragedy 
about  a  permanent  and  quite  plain  human 

^I^J  r  \  ^~"""  '»  ^  P'»'"  ""d  P«™«- 
n«^the  tragedy  is  as  proud  and  pure,  as  in 

^'f^us  or  Maciea.  This  play  was  presented 
.n  the  ord.n«y  way  for  public  performance 
Md  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  Censor  of 

The  Censor  of  Play,  is  a  small  and  acci- 
dental eighteenth-century  official.  Like  nearly 
all  the  power,  which  Englishmen  now  respect 
as  ancient  and  rooted,  he  is  very  rec«t. 
Novels  and  newspaper,  still  talk  of  the  English 
aristocracy  that  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  Litde  of  our  effective  oligarchy 
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»  M  old  M  the  Reformation  ;  «,d  none  of  it 
erne  over  with  Wifliam  the  Conqueror   Some 

W^  l«m  of  Orwge ;  the  re.t  have  come  by 
ordinary  alien  immigration.  I„  the  .ame  ww 
we  alway.  taik  of  the  Victorian  womw  (JJh 
her  .melling-ult,  and  «„time„t)  a.  Jhe^S 
fiuhioned  woman.  But  .he  really  wa.  a  quite 
new-fartioned  woman ;  ,he  considered  heS 
^d  wa..  an  advance  in  delicacy  and  S? 

woman  to  whom  we  are  now  returning.    We 

JncTwi  »v"  '«^rPP«"-    And  in  accord- 
«nce  wuh  this  principle  modern  England  has 
"ccpted.  a.  if  it  were  a  part  of  ^^nni" 
morality,  a  tenth-rate  job  of  WalpoleWom 
day.  called  the  Cen.or.hip  of  the  Sama./u 
"  Aey  have  .uppowd  the  eighteenth-century 
P«rvenu.  to  date  from  Hasting.,  just  a.  thS 
have  suppo.ed  the  eighteenth^ciiy  Wiel 
to  date  from  Eve,  .o  they  have  .uppLd  the 
e.ghteenth-cen,.ry  Ccnsor.hip  to  STfr^m 
^»•n. I     The  origin  of  the  thing  wa.  in  truth 
purely  political.  It.  fir.t  and  p/ndpal  ach^vl 
ment  was  to  prevent  Fielding  from  writing 
play. ;  not  at  aU  because  the  plays  were  cJ^^J, 
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M^  JL    7  "^'^"•^  **•  Government. 
^«n   M.  fT  7""  •  '"•»  *«y  did  not 

n^K         ?!*»«'/««»«>'"  ;  the  Cenwr  would 
no  have  objected  if  he  h.d  torn  .wy  the  most 
"|^m.te  cumin,  of  decency  or  rent  rte Z 
«g  from  pnvte  life.    What  the  Cen«,r  tl . 
life     TK  '"'.""*"8  *e  curtain  from  public 

country ;  there  are  no  affair,  which  men  Mck 
.0  much  to  cover  up  a.  public  affiur.  But 
the  thing  wa.  done  wmewhat   more  boldlv 

and  partiwn  p.cce  of  tyranny ;  a  thimr  in  iZ 

^wKeTffi  P"h«P»'tsbrighte.tmoment' 
was  when  the  office  of  cen.or  wa.  held  by  that 

he  gravely  refund  to  licenw  a  Work  bv  the 
author  of  0«r  Village.  Few  fun^"  „oLt 
can  ever  have  actually  been  feet,  than  th". 
nodon  that  the  re.t«int  and  cha.tity  of  Georte 
Colman  «ved  the  English  publi"  from  [he 

erohc..m  and  obscenity  of  Mi.,  Mitford 

Such  wa,  the  play  ;  and  such  wa.  the  power 

that  .topped  the  nlav     A  n,:™*-         ^ 

ri~-  "ic  piay.     A  private  man  wrote 
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it ;  another  private  man  forbade  it ;  nor  was 
there  any  diflference  between  Mr.  Shaw's  au- 
thority and  Mr.  Redford's,  except  that  Mr. 
Shaw  did  defend  his  action  on  public  grounds 
and  Mr.  Redford  did  not.  The  dramatist  had 
simply  been  suppressed  by  a  despot ;  and  what 
was  worse  (because  it  was  modern)  by  a  silent 
and  evasive  despot;  a  despot  in  hiding. 
People  talk  about  the  pride  of  tyrants  ;  but 
we  at  the  present  dajr  suffer  from  the  modesty 
of  tyrants  ;  from  the  shyness  and  the  shrink- 
ing secrecy  of  the  strong.  Shaw's  preface  to 
Mrs.  fFamn's  Profusion  was  far  more  fit  to  be 
called  a  public  document  than  the  slovenly 
refusal  of  the  individual  official ;  it  had  more 
OBctness,  more  universal  application, .  more 
authority.  Shaw  on  Redford  was  &r  more 
national  and  responsible  than  Redford  on 
Shaw. 

The  dramatist  found  in  the  quarrel  one  of 
the  important  occasions  of  his  life,  because 
the  crisis  called  but  something  in  him  which  is 
in  many  ways  his  highest  quality — righteous 
indignation.  As  a  mere  matter  of  the  art  of 
controversy  of  course  he  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp  at  once.  He  did  not  linger 
over  loose  excuses  for  licence ;  he  declared  at 
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once  that  the  Censor  was  licentious,  while  he, 
Bernard  Shaw,  was  clean.    He  did  not  discuss 
whether  a  Censorship  ought  to    make    the 
drama  moral.     He  declared  that  it  made  the 
drama  immoral.  With  a  fine  strategic  audacity 
he  attacked  the  Censor  quite  as  much  for  what 
he  permitted  as  for  what  he  prevented.     He 
charged  him  with  encouraging  all  plays  that 
attracted  men  to  vice  and  only  stopping  those 
which  discouraged  them  from   it.     Nor  was 
this  attitude  by  any  means  an  idle  paradox. 
Many  plays  appear  (as  Shaw  pointed  out)  in 
which   the  prostitute  and  the  procuress  are 
practicaUy  obvious,  and  in  which  they  are 
represented  as  revelling  in  beautiful  surround- 
ings and  basking  in  brilliant  popularity.    The 
crime  of  Shaw  was  not  that  he  introduced  the 
Gaiety  Girl ;  that  had  been  done,  with  little 
enough  decorum,  in  a  hundred  musical  come- 
dies.   The  crime  of  Shaw  was  that  he  intro- 
duced the  Gaiety  Girl,  but  did  not  represent 
her  life  as  all  gaiety.    The  pleasures  of  vice 
were  already  flaunted  before  the  playgoers. 
It  was  the  perils  of  vice  that  were  carefully 
concealed  from  them.    The  gay  adventures, 
the    gorgeous   dresses,   the    champagne    and 
oysters,  the  diamonds  and  motor-cars,  drama- 
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telrr  "JT"*  to  drag  aU  the«  dazzi:^ 
temptations  before  any  silly  houaemaiiin  At 
ff«Uery  who  was  grumbling  at  hci>T^.  But 
thq.  were  not  aUowed  to  warn  ^„  ofAe  vul- 
^\Ti   :  "'«»«H  Ae^dreary  deception. 

sIS^Zl  ^"^"^^  not  «P  to  a  sufficient 
standard  QTimmoiality;  it  was  not  spicy 
enoutfh--^  p,3,  the  Censor.  The  acceptable 
accepted  plays  were  those  which  made 
™*  woman  ftshionable  and  ftscinatinff; 
for  all  the  world  as  if  the  Censor's  profession 
were  the  same  as  Mrs.  Warren's  profession. 

Such  was  the  angle  of  Shaw's  enefgetic 
attack ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  diere 
was  exaggeration  in  it,  and  what  is  so  much 
worse,  omission.  The  argument  might  Easily 
be  earned  too  ftr ;  it  might  end  with  a  scene 
ot  scrwming  torture  in  the  Inquisition  as  a 
corrective  to  the  too  amiable  view  of  a  denrv- 
n»n  m  T/fe  Prioau  Secretary.  But  the  con- 
troversy is  definitely  worth  recording,  if  only 
M    an    exceUeht    example    of   the    author's 

»T"^r"*"i'V*^*  ^^  •>"  '°^«  o*"  turning 
the  tables  in  debate.  Moreover,  though  this 
point  of  view  involves  a  potential  ovwstate- 
ment,  it  also  involves  an  important  truth. 
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h  "iaf »?'  *?*  P**'"*'  "'^^'^  ""  *»  course  of 

re«Uy  impressive,   because  it  is   „ot  i„eX 
able  or  even  orobahlo      i*  a  «ncvir- 

of  the  evil  ITyL.     fr  "^  "^"^  °"* 
Shaw  ur«i  S.  afterwards  Bernard 

n!«  T^  .^'"'"^  '^'^  GninviUe  Barker's 
pUj  of  ^as^,  „  which  the  woman  diesTom 
«n  .Uegal  operation.     Bernard  Shaw  said  iulv 

rj  h  ?'* '' '""  '•''•  '^'^'^  from  p:i  0^1 

pxrs^r:jt-§rf 
sroSi"-:?re^^-  f '-^^^^^ 

«,!.•  u      .  .  ^°*   punishment   was  one 

which  might  follow  the  crime,  notTnly "n 
Jat«,e  but  m  many  cases.     Here.  I  thU 

suchlil   ^  T"»  *"  *''«'  °''J~tion   tJ 
rifnJ    f     *«.'Mcgal    operation;   there   are 
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a  pity  m  which  aU  the  characters  expressed 
their  dislike  of  animal  food  by  vomiting  on 
the  stage,  I  think  we  should  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  thing  was  outside,  not  the 
laws  of  morality,  but  the  framework  of 
civihscd  literature.  The  instinctive  move- 
ment of  repulsion  which  everyone  has  when 
heanng  of  the  operation  in  fTaste  is  not  an 
ethiad  repulsion  at  aU.  But  it  is  an  a:sthetic 
repulsion,  and  a  right  one. 

But  I  have  only  dwelt  on  this  particular 
fighting  phase  because  it  leaves  us  fodng  the 
ultimate  characteristics  which  I  mentioned  first. 
•Bernard  Shaw  cares  nothing  for  art ;  in  com- 
parison with  morals,  literally  noth?-  \   Bernard 
Shaw  IS  a  Puritan  and  his  wot     .s  Puritan 
work.    He  has  aU  the  essentials  of  the  old, 
vinle  and   extinct   Protestant  type.     In   his 
work  he  is  as  ugly  as  a  Puritan.     He  is  as 
indecent  as  a  Puritan.     He  is  as  fiiU  of  gross 
words  and  sensual  ftcts  as  a  sermon  of  the 
seventeenth  ccntury^Up  to  this  point  of  his 
life  indeed  hardly  anyone  would  have  dreamed 
of  calling  him  a  Puritan  ;  he  was  caUed  some- 
times an  anarchist,  sometimes  a  bufl'oon,  some- 
times (by  the  more  discerning  stupid  people) 
a  prig.   His  attitude  towards  current  problems 
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g  It  mtb  the  old  Calvinistic  morality     But 
Sh»w,  who  knew  better  than  the  Sha^W  w« 

;  ,  moT"^°"  *5f  ^'^  -«  of  coSl-g 
hi  n^      ?"?"•     ^^»  ««t  book  of  play! 

C^/«»  BrajsiounJ^s  Conversion,  and  C*  J  fS 
C^^),.ctuall,  bore  the  title  of%>^ 

The  play  called  7%*  Z)«tf;.,  m,^^  . 
"cnt,  b„e  the  merits  are  incidZul     S 
of  ,t,  joke,  are  serious  and  important^  but  Tts 
general  plan  can  only  be  called  aiokL    aT     . 
alone  among  Bernard  S^X  pCl^'"^ 

in  which  all  the  conventional  melodrama"' 

S  ;  'f •^V"''*''^  ^'^^  unconveS 
m.r.  M  .'''"'*  **  melodramatic  clergy- 
•n«n  would  show  coun^  he  appears  to  sh^ 

would  confess  h.s  love  he  confesses  his  in- 
difference.   This  is  a  Uttle  too  like  the  Shlw 
Mr 
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of  the  newspaper  critics  rather  than  the  Shaw 
of  reality.    There  are  indeed  present  in  the 
play  two  of  the  writer's  principal  moral  con- 
ceptions.   The  first  is  the  idea  of  a  great 
heroic  action  coming  in  a  sense  from  nowhere ; 
that  IS,  not  coming  from  any  commonplace 
motive;  being  born   in   the  soul   in   naked 
beauty,  coming  with  its  own  authority  and 
testifying  onfy  to  itself.     Shaw's  agent  does 
aot  act  towards  something,  but  from  some- 
thing.   The  hero  dies,  not  because  he  desires 
heroism,  but  because  he  has  it.     So  in  this 
particular  play  the  Devil's  Disciple  finds  that 
his  own  nature  wiU  not  permit  him  to  put  the 
rope  round  another  man's  neck ;   he  has  no 
reasons  of  desire,  aflTection,  or  even  equity  ;  his 
death  is  a  sort  of  divine  whim.    And  in  con- 
nection with    this  the  dnunatist  introduces 
another  frvourite  moral ;  the  objection  to  per- 
petual playing  upon  the  motive  of  sex.     He 
deliberately  lures  the  onlooker  into  the  net  of 
Cupid  in   order    to   tell   him    with   salutary 
decision  that  Cupid  is  not  there  at  aU.    Mil- 
lions of  melodramatic  dramatists  have  made  a 
man  face  death  for  the  woman  he  loves;  Shaw 
makes  him  face  death  for  the  woman  he  does 
5— merely  in  order  to  put  woman  in 
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hw  Pl»ce.    He  object,  to  that  idolatry  of 

dram,  whjch  m^es  the  female  the  only  key 
to  Ae  mjdc.  He  is  Feminist  in  politic;.  bS 
Antj-femmist  in  emotion.  His  kev  to  n,^» 
problem,  is  «Ne  cherchez  p^S  ft'm^"""'^ 
tie,  of  !t  ,"  °^"''^'  the  incidental  felici- 
ZcS^T.J'^^  ""  ^""*  ""*  ""--"""We. 
Of  Gencnd  Burgoyne,  the  real  full-blooded, 
free-thmking  eighteenth-century  gentleman 
who  w«  much  too  much  of  anliLrat ""^ 

au  the  Shavian  fencing  matches  is  that  which 
J^cu^cn  Richard  Dudgeon.  condemnlSt 
!hot^  "k»  rhetorically  why  he  cannot  be 
shot  like  a  soldier.  "Now  there  you  speak 
Jke  a  civilian,"  replies  General  wS^ 
h'IT  ''°"/°™«1  any  conceptionT^Ac 
condmon  of  marksmanship  in' the  Bri^h 
"^Tj  ExceUent,  too,  is  the  passage  in 
which  his  subordinate  speaks  of  crTsWrl  the 

who  wiU   crush   their  enemies  in   England 

Test   7  rl  J"'^^^  '"'^  '-"""«  cSi 

ness  and  sloth.    And  in  one  sentence  toward. 
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the  end,  Shaw  reaches  a  wider  and  more  genial 
comprehension  of  manJcind  than  he  thowi 
anywhere  else ;  ««it  takes  aU  sorts  to  make  a 
world,  saints  as  well  as  soldiers."    If  Shaw 
had  remembered  that  sentence  on  other  occa- 
sions   he  would   have   avoided   his  mistake 
•bout  Csesar  and  Brutus.    It  is  not  only  true 
^    that  It  takes  aU  sorts  to  make  a  world ;  but 
ttie  world  cannot  succeed  without  its  failures. 
Perhaps  the  most  doubtful  point  of  aU  in  the 
phy  is  why  it  is  a  play  for  Puritans  ;  except 
the  hideous  picture  of  a  Calvinistic  home  is 
meant  to  destroy  Puritanism,    And  indeed  in 
ttis  connection  it  is  constantly  necessary  to 
fall  back  upon  the  facts  of  which   I  have 
spoken  at  the  beginning  of  this  brief  study ; 
It  IS  necessary  especiaUy  to  remember  that 
Shaw  could  in  all  probability  speak  of  Puritan- 
ism from  the  inside.    In  that  domestic  circle 
which  took  him  to  hear  Moody  and  Sankey 
m  that  domestic  circle  which  was  teetotal  even 
when  It  was  intoxicated,  in  that  atmosphere 
and  society  Shaw  might  even  have  met  the 
monstrous    mother  in    TTui   Devi/'s  Disc^k, 
the  horrible  old  woman  who  declares  that  she 
has  hardened  her  heart  to  hate  her  children, 
because  the  heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked, 
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Ae  old  ghoul  who  hu  made  one  of  her  chH- 
dren  u>  imbecile  and  the  other  an  outcwt 
Such  ^.  do  occur  in  smaU  societies  drunk 
with  the  dismal  wine  of  Puritan  determinism. 
It  IS  possible  that  there  were  among  Irish 
Calvinisu  people  who  denied  that  charity  was 
•  Christian  virtue.     It  is  possible  that  among 
Puritans  there  were  people  who  thought  a 
heart  was  a  kind  of  heart  disease.    But  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  tear  one's  hair  to  think 
that  a  man  of  genius  received  his  first  im- 
pressions in  so  small  a  comer  of  Europe  that 
he  could  for  a  long  time  suppose  that  this 
Funtamsm  was  current  among  Christian  men. 
The  quMbon,  however,  need  not  detain  us. 
for  the  batch  of  pkys  contained  two  others 
about  which  it  is  easier  to  speak. 

The  third  play  in  order  in  the  series  caUed 
PUtJs  fw  Puritans  is  a  very  charming  one; 
Captam  Braisbwnis  Comersion.  This  also 
turns  as  does  so  much  of  the  Cesar  drama,  on 
the  idea  of  vanity  of  revenge—the  idea  that 
It  IS  too  slight  and  siUy  a  thing  for  a  man 
to  allow  to  occupy  and  corrupt  his  conscious- 
ness. It  IS  not,  of  course,  the  morality  that 
IS  new  here,  but  the  touch  of  cold  laughter 
m  the  core  of  the  morality.  Many  sainte  and 
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SSrJ"''  *^"°""«d  veng«nce.    But  they 
trwted  vengeance  u  lomething  too  WMt  for 

m1!^^'    ,.^5'*  *«•*•  vengeance  M»me. 

in  the  Story  ,n  question  Captain  Brassbound 
h«  noumhed  through  his  whole  err^S 

whidT.^        ""•"^?  "'^  P"^'«  punishment 
wh  ch  appears  to  him  as  a  mission  of  holy 

if?-*H  ^"r'""'  J""  died  in  consequent 
of  a  judge.,  decision,  and  Brassbound  roam^ 

hands      -STcn"'    *'  J*"^  '»"•  •-»"  "» 
nands.     Then  a  pleasant  society  lady.  Lady 

Ccely  Waynefleet,  teUs  him  i„l  ciV  ««- 

v^sataonal    undertone-a  rivulet   oHpe^ 

whKh  npples  while  she  is  mending  his  cS^t- 

that  he  ,.  making  a  fool  of  him«lf,  that  his 

wrong   .,   .rrelevant,   that  his   ven^eani  i, 

objectless,  that  he  would  be  much  b^^tf  he 

flung  his  morbid  fancy  away  for  ever      i„ 

sjor^hetellshimheisruin'nghimil/fo: 
the  sake  of  ruining  a  total  stranger.  Here 
g«n  we  have  the  note  of  the  ecoS^misCS: 
l«tred  of  mere  loss.  Shaw  (one  might  almost 
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wf)  didjke.  murder,  not  to  much  because  it 
w«.te.  the  life  of  the  corp«  „  becau«  it 
waste,  the  time  of  the  murderer.     If  he  were 

SJ?r7.1*  ""  P'""^'  °"«  °'"  W«  moon. 
tto^H  f  °^-^««t'7™«n  "ot  to  dioot  hi. 
tondlord,  I  can  imagine  him  explaining  with 
ben«.olent  emph„i.  that  it  wa.  not  «,  much 
a  quMfon  of  losing  a  life  as  of  throwing  away 
a  bullet.  But  indeed  the  Irish  com^i  J 
■lone  .ugge.t.  a  doubt  which  wriggle,  in  the 

J.b,hty  of  the  philosophy  of  Lady  Cicely 
Wayneflee^  the  complete  finality  of  the  mond 
of  C^tatn  BrasshoMiFs  Commm.    Of  course. 
It  was  yeiy  natural  in  an  aristocrat  like  Lad? 
Cicely  Waynefleet  to  wish  to  let  sleeping  do« 
he,  especiaUy  those  whom  Mr.  BUtchforf  J, 
under-dogs.     Of  course  it  was  natural  for  her 
to  wish  everything  to  be  smooth  and  sweet- 
tempered.    But  I  have  the  obstinate  question 
in  Ae  corner  of  my  brain,  whether  if  a  few 
Captam  Brassbounds  did  revenge  themselves 
on  judges,  the  quality  of  our  judges  might  not 
materially  improve.  -=>        s       "i 

When  this  doubt  is  once  off  one's  conscience 

°Zf^f  r°^  Z'^^!  '"  *^"  bottomless  beati- 
tude  of  Lady  Cicely  Waynefleet,  one  of  the 
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mwt  living  and  laughing  thing*  that  her 
nuker  hu  made.  I  do  not  know  any  ttronger 
wy  of  itating  the  beauty  of  the  character  than 

%  "?!"«  *""*  '*  *••  written  •pecially  for 
Hlen  Terry  and  that  it  i^  with  Beatrice,  one 
of  the  very  few  characters  in  which  the  drama- 
twt«n  claim  lome  part  of  her  triumph. 

We  may  now  pas*  to  the  more  important 
of  the  playa.     For  some  time  Berm^d  Shaw 
would  seem  to  havel^en  brooding  upon  the 
•oul  of  Julius  C«ur.    There  must  always  be 
t  strong  human  curiosity  about  the  soul  of 
Julms  Cesar ;  and,  among  other  things,  about 
whether  he  had  a  soul.    The  conjunction  of 
Mtw    and    Cesar    has   about   it   something 
•mooth  and  inevitable ;  for  this  decisive  reason! 
th«t  Cesar  is  «aUy  the  only  great  man  of 
history  to  whom  the  ShaW  theories  apply. 
Cewr  «,«  a  Shaw  hero.    Cesar  was  mereifid 
without  being  in  the  least  pitiful ;  his  mercy 
was  colder  than  justice.    Cesar  was  a  con- 
quttor  without  htiag  in  any  hearty  sense  a 
•oldier;  his  courage  was  lonelier  than  fear. 
Cesar  was   a   demagogue   without   being  a 
democrat.    In  the  same  way  Bernard  Shaw  is 
a  demagogue  without  being  a  democrat.     If 
he  had  tried  to  prove  his  principle  from  any 
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of  the  other  heroes  or  tage.  of  nunkind  he 
would  have  found  it  much  more  difficult 
Napoleon  achieved  more  miraculoutconqueat; 
but  during  hi.  most  conquering  epoch  he  waa 
•  burning  boy  .uicidaUy  in  love  with  a  woman 
^  beyond  hit  age.     Joan  of  Arc  achieved 
l«r  more  instant  and  incredible  worldly  suc- 
«*»•;    but   Joan   of  Arc    achieved   worldly 
•uccea  because  she  believed  in  another  worid. 
Nelson  was  a  figure  fully  .,  fascinating  and 
dramatically  decisive;  but  Nelson  wu  "ro- 
mantle" ;  Nelson  was  a  devoted  patriot  and  a 
devoted   lover.     Alexander  was  passionate; 
tromweU   could  shed    tears;  Bismarck  had 
•ome   suburban   religion;    Frederick   was   a 
poet;    Charlemagne   was   fond   of  children. 
But  Jubus  Cesar  attracted  Shaw  not  less  by 
his  poMtive  than  by  his  negative  enormou^ 
ness.    Nobody  can  wf  with  certainty  that 
Cesar  cared  fcr  anything.    It  is  unjust  to  caU 
Cesar  an  egoist ;  for  ther     .  no  proof  that  he 
cared  even  for  Cesar.    He  may  not  have  been 
either  an  atheist  or  a  pessimist.    But  he  may 
have  been  ;  that  is  exactly  the  rub.     He  may 
have  b    n   an   ordinary  decently  good  man 
slightiy  deficient  in   spiritual   cxpansivencss. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  the 
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incarnation  of  paganism  in  the  sense  that 
Chnst  was  the  incarnation  of  Christianity.  As 
Chr.,  expressed  how  great  a  man  can  be 
humble  and  humane,  Cassar  may  have  ex- 
pressed how  great  a  man  can  be  frigid  and 
flippant.  According  to  most  legends  Anti- 
Christ  was  to  come  soon  after  Christ.  One 
has  only  to    suppose   that  Antichrist   came 

i^  ^fl°'■^  ^''"'''  »"**  Antichrist  might 
very  well  be  Cassar. 

It  is,  I  think,  no  injustice  to  Bernard  Shaw 
to  say  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  his 
Cesar  superior  except  in  this  naked  and  nega- 

isTn^rr  ^T  i?  r  '"«8^*'°«'  "  *^ 
s  in  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 

the  very  crue^^  of  the  higher  being  conceals 

some  tremendous  and  even   tortured   love 

C«sar  IS  superior  to  other  men  not  because 

he  loves  more,   but  because  he  hates  less. 

«-«8ar  IS  magnanimous  not    because    he    is 

warm-hearted  enough  to  pardon,  but  because 

he  ,s  not  warm-iearted  enough  to  avenge. 

Ihere  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  in  the  play 

powerful  tenderness  towards  men.     irorder 

to  put  this  point  beyond  a  doubt  the  dramatist 

has  introduced  a  soIUoquy  of  C<esar  alone  with 
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the  Sphinx.  There  if  anywhere  he  would 
have  broken  out  into  ultimate  brotherhood  or 
burning  pity  for  the  people.  But  in  that 
scene  between  the  Sphinx  and  Cassar,  Cesar 
18  as  cold  and  as  lonely  and  as  dead  as  the 
Sphinx. 

But  whether  the  Shavian  Cesar  is  a  sound 
ideal  or  no,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is 
a  very  fine  reality.     Shaw  has  done  nothing 
greater  as  a  piece  of  artistic  creation.     If  thr 
man  is  a  little  like  a  statue,  it  is  a  statue  by  a 
great  sculptor;  a  sutue  of  the  best  period. 
If  his  nobUity  is  a  little  negative  in  its  char- 
acter. It  is  the  negative  darkness  of  the  great 
dome  of  night;  not  as  in  some  "new  mor- 
alities" the  mere  mystery  of  the  coal-hole. 
Indeed,  this  somewhat  austere  method  of  work 
«  very  suitable  to  Shaw  when  he  is  serious, 
/^here  is  nothing  Gothic  about  his  real  genius  • 
he  could  not  build  a  mediaeval  cathedral  in 
which  laughter  and  terror  are  twisted  together  "^ 
in  stone,  molten  by  mystical  passion.    He  can 
build,  by  way  of  amusement,  a  Chinese  pagoda  • 
but  when   he  is  in  earnest,  only  a  Roman 
templc^Hc  has  a  keen  eye  for  truth  ;  but  he 
IS  one  of  those  people  who  like,  as  the  saying 
goes,  to  put  down   the  truth  in  black  and 
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white.  He  is  always  girding  and  jeering  at 
tomantics  and  idealists  because  they  will  not 
put  down  the  truth  in  black  and  white.     But 


black  and  white 


the  only 


,  —  colours 
in  the  world.  The  modern  man  of  science 
who  writes  down  a  feet  in  bkck  and  white  is 
not  more  but  less  accurate  than  the  medieval 
monk  who  wrote  it  down  in  gold  and  scarlet, 
sea-green  and  turquoise.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the-  more  austere  method 
should  exist  separately,  and  that  some  men 
should  be  specially  good  at  it.  Bernard  Shaw 
is  specially  good  at  it ;  he  is  pre-eminently  a 
black  and  white  artist. 

And  as  a  study  in  black  and  white  nothing 
could  be  better  than  this  sketch  of  Julius 
Caesar.  He  is  not  so  much  represented  as 
"bestriding  the  car'^'*  like  a  Colossus"  (which 
is  indeed  a  rather  comic  attitude  for  a  hero  to 
stand  in),  but  rather  walking  the  earth  with 
a  sort  of  stern  levity,  lightly  touching  the 
planet  and  yet  spurning  it  away  like  a  atone. 
He  walks  like  a  winged  man  who  has  chosen 
to  fold  his  wings.  There  is  something  creepy 
even  about  his  kindness ;  it  makes  the  men 
in  front  of  him  feel  as  if  they  were  made  of 
glass.    The   nature  of  the  Csesarian  mercy 
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massively    suggested.     Cesar    dislikes    a 
massacre,  not  because  it  is  a  great  sin,  but 
because  it  is  a  smaU  sin.     It  is  felt  that  he 
classes  it  with  a  flirtation  or  a  fit  of  the  sulks  • 
a  senseless  temporary  subjugation  of  ihan's' 
permanent  purpose  by  his  passing  and  trivial 
techngs.    He  will  plunge  into  slaughter  for 
a  great  purpose,  just  as  he  plunges  into  the 
sea.     But  to  be  stung  into  such  action  he 
deems  as  undignified  as  to  be  tipped  oflF  the 
pier.     In  a  singularly  fine  passage  Cleopatra, 
having  hired  assassins  to    stab    an   enemy 
appeals    to    her    wrongs    as    justifying    her 
revenge  and  says,  ««If  you  can  find  one  man 
m  all  Afnca  who  says  that  I  did  wrong,  I  wiU 
be  crucified  by  my  own  slaves."     "If  you 
«n  find  one  man  in  all  the  world,"  replies 
Caesar,  "who  can  see  that  you  did  wrong,  he 
wiU  either  conquer  the  world  as  I  have  done 
or  be  crucified  by  it."   That  is  the  high-water- 
mark of  this  heathen  sublimity;  and  we  do 
not  feel   It  inappropriate,   or    unlike   Shaw, 
when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  hero  is 
saluted  with  a  blaze  of  swords. 

As  usually  happens  in  the  author's  works, 
there  is  even  mors  about  Julius  Cesar  in  the 
prcftice  than  there  is  in  the  play.     But  in  the 
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preface  I  think  the  portrait  is  less  imaginative 
and  more  fencifiil.     He  a.  -mpts  to  connect 
his  somewhat  chilly  type  of  superman  with 
the  heroes  of  the  old  ftiry  tales.     But  Shaw 
should  not  talk  about  the  ftiry  tales ;  for  he 
does  not  feel  them  from  the  inside.     As  I 
have  sai(.   on  all  this  side  of  historic  and 
domestic  traditions  Bernard  Shaw  is  weak  and 
deficient.     He  does    not   approach   them   as 
ftiry  talcs,  as  if  he  w«u-e  four,  but  as  "folk- 
lore" as  if  he  were  forty.    And  he  makes 
a  big  mistake  about  them  which  he  would 
never  have  made  if  he  had  kept  his  birthday 
and  hung  up  his  stocking,  and  generally  kept 
alive  inside  him    the  firelight  of  a   home. 
The  point  is  so   peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  is  indeed  so  much  of  a 
summary  of  his  most  interesting  assertion  and 
his  most  interesting  error,   that  it  deserves 
a  word  by  itself,  though  it  is  a  word  which 
must  be  remembered  in  connection  with  nearly 
all  the  other  playS. 

His  primary  and  defiant  proposition  is  the 
Calvinistic  proposition  :  that  the  elect  do  not 
earn  virtue,  but  possess  it.  The  goodness  of 
a  man  does  not  consist  in  trying  to  be  good, 
but  in  being  good.  Julius  Csesar  prevails  over 
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other  people  by  posaessing  more  vims  than 
A^;  not  by  having  striven  or  suffered  o^ 
bough      h.s    virtue;     „ot    because    he    has 

^ftr  Bernard  Shaw  is  only  what  I   h^e' 

seventMnth-centuty  Calvinist.  CK«r  is  not 
saved  by  works,  or  even  by  ftith  •  hTis  JrH 

ftrh""',Vr"^°'*"^^'^-  Unfort^tdy 
forh^nsdf.  however.  Bernard  Shaw  went  b«k 
fiirtiier  than  the  seventeenth  century  •  a„d 
professing  his  opinion  to  be  yet  mZ^'a^ri 

quated.  Invoked  the  original  l4:„rrfr: 
kind.     He  aigued  that  when  the  ftiry  ial« 

gave  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  a  coat  TdS 
ncss  or  a  magic  sword  it  removed  aU  credit 
from  Jack  in  the  "commc     mo«l"  s^^^! 
he  won  as  C«sar  won  only  because  he  wis' 
»upenor.     I  wiU  confess,  in  passing    to  ^e 
conviction  that  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  tune  „' 
h.s  whole  simple  and  strenuous  life  was7<^er 
quite  so  n«ir  to  hell  as  at  the  moment  X 
he  wrote  down   those  words.      But  in   2,"^ 
question  of  ftiry  tales  my  immediate  p^„H 
not  how  near  he  was  to  heU,  but  how^^e^ V^ 

f  her"*     r'^''^'""'^-     That  notion  aW 
the  hero  with  a  magic  sword  being  the  super- 
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man  with  a  magic  superiority  is  the  caprice 
of  a  pedant ;  no  child,  boy,  or  man  ever  felt 
it   in   the  story  of  Jack   the  Giant  Killer. 
Obviously  the  moral  is  all  the  other  way. 
Jack's    fiiiry    sword    and   invisible   coat   are 
clumsy  expedients  for  enabling  him  to  fight 
at    all  with    something  which   is  by  nature 
stronger.     They  are  a  rough,  savage  substi- 
tute for  psychological  descriptions  of  special 
valour  or  unwearied  {Wtience.     But  no  one  in 
his  five  wits  can  doubt  that  the  idea  of  «  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer"  is  exactly  the  opposite  to 
Shaw's  idea.     If  it  were  not  a  tale  of  eflFort 
and  triumph  hardly  earned  it  would  not  be 
ca.'.ed  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer."    If  it  were  a 
tale  of  the  victory  of  natural  advantages   it 
would  be  called  "Giant  the  Jack  Killer."    If 
the  teller  of  fairy  tales  had  merely  wanted  to 
urge  that  some  beings  are  born  stronger  than 
others    he  would  not  have   fallen  back    on 
elaborate  tricks  of  weapon  and  costume  for 
conquering  an  ogre.     He  would  simply  have 
let  the  ogre  conquer.     I  will  not  speak  of  my 
own   emotions   in  connection   with   this   in- 
credibly caddish  doctrine  that  the  strength  of 
the  strong  is  admirable,  but  not  the  valour 
of  the  weak.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
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to  .ummon  up  the  physical  prewnce  of  Shaw 
for  any  such  purpose ;  but  mcZy  to  C 

nauonal  enough  to  be  domestic!  he  J! 
never  a  part  of  hi.  past ;  hence  when  ht  t^es 
to  interpret  tradition  he  comes  a  Sr^L 
copper,  as  in  this  case.  Bernard  sS 
sjongljr  suspect)  began  to  disbelieve  in  sInL 
Claus  at  a  discreditably  early  aw     A^r^ 

»»«ng  away  the  kev  of  all   *u.        i.-      V 

ressor.  Here  is  a  whole  fairv  Hterah,«.  ».{.•  l 
"almost  exclusively  devotTd  tr  I^f 
pected  Victor,  of  the  weak  over  the  stro„r 

the  mevitoble  victory  of  the  strong  over  the 

n»n  should  be  always  tied  to  his  m7tkert 
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^>ron  strings ;  he  should  always  have  a  hold 
on  his  childhood,  and  be  ready  at  intervals  to 
start  anew  from  a  childish  standpoint.  Theo- 
logically the  thing  is  best  expressed  by  saying 
"You  must  be  born  again."  Secularly  it  is 
best  expressed  by  saying  "You  must  keep 
your  birthday."  JEven  if  you  will  not  be  born 
again,  at  least  remind  yourself  occasionally 
that  you  were  born  once. 

Some  of  the  incidental  wit  in  the  Ctesarian 
drama  is  excellent,  although  it  is  upon  the 
whole  less  spontaneous  and  perfect  than  in  the 
previous  plays.  One  of  its  jests  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing,  not  merely  to  draw  attention 
to  its  fiiilure  (though  Shaw  is  briUiant  enough 
to  afford  many  failures),  but  because  it  is  the 
best  opportunity  for  mentioning  one  of  the 
writer's  minor  notions  to  which  he  obstinately 
iidheres.  He  describes  the  Ancient  Briton  in 
Cxsar's  train  as  being  exactly  like  a  modern 
respectable  Englishman.  As  a  joke  for  a 
Cjiristmas  pantomime  this  would  be  all  very 
well ;  but  one  expects  the  jokes  of  Bernard 
Shaw  to  have  some  intellectual  root,  however 
ftntastic  the  flower.  And  obviously  all  historic 
common  sense  is  against  the  idea  that  that  dim 
Druid  people,  whoever  they  were,  who  dwelt 
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in  our  land  before  it  wu  lit  up  by  Rome  or 
toaded  with  varied  invasions,  were  a  precise 
ikcsimile  of  the  commercial   society  of  Bir- 
mingham or  Brighton.    But  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Puritan  in  Bernard  Shaw,  a  part  of  the  taut 
and  high-strung  quality  of  his  mind,  that  he.- 
will  never  admit  of  any  of  his  jokes  that  it 
was  only  a  joke.     When  he  has  been  most 
witty  he  will  passionately  deny  his  own  wit ; 
he  will  say  something  which  Voltaire  might 
envy  and  then  declare  that  he  has  got  it  all  out 
of  a  Blue-book.    And  in  connection  with  this 
eccentric  type  of  self-denial,  we  may  notice 
this  mere  detail   about    the  Ancient  Briton, 
Someone  ftindy  hinted   that   a  blue  Briton 
when  first  found  by  Cassar  might  not  be  quite 
like    Mr.   Broadbent  ;    at  the  touch    Shaw 
poured   forth  a  torrent   of  theory,  explain- 
ing that  climate  was  the    only  thing   that 
affected  nationality ;  and  that  whatever  races 
came  into  the  English  or  Irish  climate  would 
become  like  the  English  or  Irish.    Now  the 
modem  theory  of  race  is  certainly  a  piece 'of 
stupid  materialism  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  things  we  are  sure  of,  France,  Scotland, 
Rome,  Japan,  by  means  of  the  things  we  are 
not   sure  of  at   all,  prehistoric   conjectures, 
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Celts,  Mongols,  and   IberUns.     Of  course 
there  is  a  reality  in  race ;  but  there  is  no 
reality  in  the  theories  of  race  ofiered  by  some 
ethnological    professors.     Blood,  perhaps,  is 
thicker  than  water  j  but  brains  are  sometimes 
thicker  than  anything.    But  if  there  is  one 
thing  yet  more  thick  and  obscure  and  sensdess 
than  this  theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  race 
it  is,  I  think,  that  to  which  Shaw  has  fled  for 
refuge  from  it;   this  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
potence of  climate.  Climate  again  is  something ; 
but  if  climate  were  everything,  Anglo-Indians 
would  grow  more  and  more    to   look  like 
Hindoos,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Something  in  the  evil  spirit  of  our  time  forces 
people  always  to  pretend  to  have  found  some 
material  and  mechanical  explanation.    Bernard 
Shaw  has  filled  all  his  last  days  with  affirma- 
tions about  the  divinity  of  the  non-mechanical 
part  of  man,  the  sacred  quality  in  creation  and 
choice.    Yet  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  the  true  key  to  national  differentia- 
tions is  the  key  of  the  will  and  not  of  the 
environment.     It  never  crosses  the  modern 
mind  to  fancy  that  perhaps  a  people  is  chiefly 
influenced  by  how  that  people  has  chosen  to 
behave.     If  I  have  to  choose  between  race 
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«nd  weather  I  prefer  nee ;  I  would  rather  be 
imprisoned  and  compeUed  by  ancestors  who 
were  once  alive  than  by  mud  and  mists  which 
never  were.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
controUed  by  either ;  to  me  my  national  hi». 
tory  is  a  chain  of  multitudinous  choices.  It  is  - 
neither  blood  nor  rain  that  has  made  England, 
but  hope,  the  thing  that  all  those  dead  men 
have  desired.  France  was  not  France  because 
she  was  made  to  be  by  the  skulls  of  the  Celts 
or  by  the  sun  of  Gaul.  France  was  France 
because  she  chose. 

I  have  stepped  on  one  side  from  the  imme- 
diate subject  because  this  is  as  good  an  instance 
as  any  we  are  likely  to  come  across  of  a  cer- 
tain almost  extraneous  fcult  which  does  deftce 
the  work  of  Bernard  Shaw.     It  is  a  fault  only 
to   be  mentioned  when  we  have  made  the 
solidity  of  the  merits  quite  clear.    To  say 
that  Shaw  is  merely  making  game  of  people  is 
demonstrably  ridiculous ;  at  least  a  ftirly  sys- 
tematic philosophy  can  be  traced  through  all 
his  jokes,  and  one  would  not  insist  on  such  a 
unity  in  aU  the  songs  of  Mr.  Dan  Leno.    I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  genius  of 
Shaw  is  really  too  harsh  and  earnest  rather 
than  too  merry  and  irresponsible.    I   shall 
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have  occasion  to  point  out  later  that  Shaw  it, 
in  one  wry  lerioui  tenie,  the  very  oppoute  of 
paradoxical.     In  any  caK  if  any  real  student 
of  Shaw  says  that  Shaw  is  only  making  a  fod 
of  him,  we  can  only  say  that  of  that  student  it 
ia  very  superfluous  for  anyone  to  make  a  fool. 
But  though  the  dramatist's  jests  are  always 
serious  and  generally  obvious,  he  is  really 
affected  from  time  to  time  by  a  certam  spirit 
of  which  that  climate  theory  is  a  case — a  spirit 
that  can  only  be  called  one  of  senseless  in- 
genuity.    I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  nemesis  of 
wit ;  the  skidding  of  a  wheel  in  the  height  of 
its  speed.    Perhaps  it  is  connected  with  the 
nomadic  nature  of  his  mmd.    That  lack  of 
roots,  this  remoteness  from  ancient  instincts 
and  traditions  is  responsible  for  a  certain  bleak 
and  heartless  extravagance  of  statement   on 
certain  subjects  which  makes  the  author  really 
unconvincing  as  well  as  exaggerative ;  satires 
that  are  saugreni,  jokes  that  are  rather  silly 
than  wild,  statements  which  even  considered 
as  lies  have  no  symbolic  rehtion   to  truth. 
They  are  exaggerations  of  sometiiing  that  does 
not   exist      For   instance,   if  a    man   called 
Christmas   Day  a    mere   hypocritical   excuse 
for  drunkenness  and  gluttony  that  would  be 
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^r  '«,  but  it  would  have  a  ftct  hidden  in  it 
tu,^ewher.     But  when   Bernard  Shaw  wf% 
thii  Chiisit  •;.,  Day  is  only  a  conspiracy  kept 
I.-    ;    poulte  .  -a  and  wine  merchants  from 
ifpcily    .usinc.    motives,  then  he  says  some- 
ti  "  ^'  wliich  is  not  so  much  false  as  startlingly 
Wid  a-rc'stingl-  foolish.    He  might  as  weU  say 
that  (he  ,vo  sexes  were  invented  by  jewellers 
w'l.   « ante.}  to  sell  wedding  rings.    Or  again, 
take  the  case  of  nationality  and  the  unit  of 
patriotism.    If  a  man  said  that  all  boundaries 
between   clans,   kingdoms,  or  empires  were 
nonsensical  or  non-existent,  that  would  be  a 
»ll«cy,  but    a    consistent  and    philosophical 
ftllacy.    But  when  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  says 
that  England  matters  so  little  that  the  British 
Empire  might  very  well  give  up  these  islands 
to  Germany,  he  has  not  only  got  hold  of  the 
sow  by  the  wrong  ear  but  the  wrong  sow  by 
the  wrong  ear  ;  a  mythical  sow,  a  sow  that  is 
not  there  at  all.     If  Britain   is  unreal,  the 
British  Empire  must  be  a  thousand   times 
more  unreal.     It  is  as  if  one  said, «« I  do  not 
believe  that  Michael  Scott  ever  had  any  exist- 
ence ;   but  I  am  convinced,  in  spite  of  the 
absurd  legend,  that  he  had  a  shadow." 
As  has  been  said  already,  there  must  be 
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some    truth    in    every   popular    impression. 
And  the   impression    that  Shaw,  the    most 
savagely  serious  man  of  his  time,  is  a  mere 
music-hall    artist    must   have    reference    to 
such  rare  outbreaks  as  these.    As  a  rule  his 
speeches  are  full,  not  only  of  substance,  but  of 
substances,   materials  like    pork,   mahogany, 
lead,  and  leather.    There  is  no  man  whose 
arguments  cover  a  Wiore  Napoleonic  map  of 
detail.    It  is  true  that  he  jokes ;  but  wherever 
he  is  he  has  topical  jokes,  one  might  almost 
say  family  jokes.    If  he  talks  to  tailors  he  can 
allude  to  the  kst  absurdity  about  buttons.    If 
he  talks  to  soldiers  he  can  see  the  exquisite 
and  exact  humour  of  the  last  gun-carriage. 
But   when    all    his    powerAil  practicality  is 
allowed,  there  does  run  through    him   this 
erratic  levity,  an  explosion  of  ineptitude.    It 
is  a  queer  quality  in  literature.     It  is  a  sort  of  « 
cold  extravagance ;  and  it  has  made  him  all  his 
enemies. 
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1  SHOULD  suppose  that  Cesar  and  Cleo- 
patra marks  about  the  turning  tide  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  fortune  and  fiune.    Up 
to  this  time  he  had  known  glory,  but 
never  success.     He  had  been  wondered  at  as 
something  briUiant  and  barren,  like  a  meteor ; 
but  no  one  would  accept  him  as  a  sun,  for  the 
test  of  a  sun  is  that  it  can  make  something  grow. 
PracticaUjr  speaking   the  two  qualities  of  a 
modem  drama  arc,  that  it  should  play  and  that 
It  should  pay.     It  had  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  in  weighty  dramatic  criticisms,  in 
careful  readers'  reports,  that  the  plays  of  Shaw 
could  never  play  or  pay;  that  the  public  did 
not  want  wit  and  the  wars  of  inteUect.     And 
just  about  the  time  that  this  had  been  finally 
proved,  the  plays  of  Bernard  Shaw  promised  to 
^y  like  Chariey's  Aunt  and  to  pay  like  Colman's 
Mustard.      It  is  a  ftct  in  which  we  can  aU  re- 
joice, not  only  because  it  redeems  the  reputation 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  but  because  it  redeems  the 
character  of  the  English  people.     AU  that  is 
bravest  in  human  nature,  open  chaUenge  and 
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unexpected  wit  and  angiy  conviction,  are  not 
so  very  unpopular  as  the  publishers  and  mana- 
gers intheir  motor-cars  have  been  in  the  habitof 
telling  us.  But  exactly  because  we  have  come  to 
a  turning-point  in  the  man's  career  I  propose  to 
mtemipt  the  mere  catalogue  of  his  plays  and 
to  treat  his  latest  series  rather  as  the  proclama- 
tions of  an  acknowledged  prophet.  For  the 
last  plays,  especially  Man  and  Superman,  are 
such  that  his  whole  position  must  be  re-stated 
before  attacking  them  seriously. 

For  two  reasons  I  have  called  this  concluding 
series  of  plays  not  again  by  the  name  of  «  The 
Dramatist,"  but  by  thr  general  name  of  "The 
Philosopher."     The  first  reason  is  that  given 
above,  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  of  his 
triumph  and  may  therefore  treat  him  as  having 
gained  complete  possession  of  a  pulpit  of  his 
own.     But  there  is  a  second  reason  :  that  it 
was  just  about  this  time  that  he  began  to 
create  not  only  a  pulpit  of  his  own,  but  a 
church  and  creed  of  his  own.    It  is  a  very 
vast  and  universal  religion  ;  and  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  he  is  the  only  member  of  it.    The 
plainer  way  of  putting  it  is  this  :  that  here, 
m  the  hour  of  his  earthly  victory,  there  dies 
in  him  the  old  mere  denier,  the  mere  dyna- 
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miter  of  critkism.  In  the  warmth  of  popu- 
tanty  he  begins  to  wish  to  put  his  ftith 
positively;  to  offer  some  solid  key  to  all 
creation.  Perhaps  the  irony  in  the  situation 
18  this  :  that  all  the  crowds  are  acclaiming  him 
as  the  bUsting  and  hyperwitical  buffoon,  while 
he  himself  is  seriously  rallying  his  synthetic 
power,  and  with  a  grave  face  telling  himself 
Aat  It  IS  time  he  had  a  feith  to  preach.  His 
find  success  as  a  sort  of  charlatan  coincides 
with  his  first  grand  failures  as  a  theologian. 

For  this  reason  I  have  deliberately  called 
a  halt  in  his  dramatic  career,  in  order  to  con- 
sider these  two  essential  points:  What  did 
the  mass  of  Englishmen,  who  had  now  learnt 
to  admire  him,  imagine  his  point  of  view  to 
be  ?  and  second.  What  did  he  imagine  it  to  be .? 
or,  if  the  phrase  be  premature,  What  did  he 
imagine  it  was  going  to  be  ?    In  his  latest 
work,  especiaUy  in  Man  and  Superman,  Shaw 
has  become  a  complete  and  colossal  mystic. 
1  hat  mysticism  does  grow  quite  rationally  out 
ot  his  older  arguments  ;  but  very  few  people 
ever   troubled   to   trace  the   connection.     In 
order  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  say  what  was. 
at  the  time  of  his  first  success,  the  public  im- 
pression of  Shaw's  philosophy. 
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Now  it  is  an  irritating  and  pathetic  thing 
that  the  three   most  popular  phrases  about 
Shaw  are  false.     Modem   criticism,  like  all 
weak  things,  is  overloaded  with  words.     In  a 
healthy  condition  of  language  a  man  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  say  the  right  thing,  but  at  last 
says  it.     In  this  empire  of  journalese  a  man 
finds  it  so  very  easy  to  say  the  wrong  thing 
that  he  never  "-hinks  of  saying  anything  else. 
False  or  meaningless  phrases  lie  so  ready  to 
his  hand  that  it  is  easier  to  use  them  than  not 
to  use  them.     These  wrong  terms  picked  up 
through  idleness  are  retained  through  habit, 
and  so  the  man  has  begun  to  think  wrong 
almost  before  he  has  begun  to  think  at  all. 
Such  lumbering  logomachy  is  always  injurious 
and  oppressive  to  men  of  spirit,  imagination 
or  intellectual  honour,  and  it  has  dealt  very 
recklessly  and  wrongly  with  Bernard   Shaw. 
He  has  contrived  to  get  about  three  news- 
paper phrases  .tied  to  his  tail ;  and  those  news- 
paper phrases  are  all  and  separately  wrong. 
The  three  superstitions  about  him,  it  will  be 
conceded,  are  generally  these:  first  tiiat  he 
desires  "problem  plays,"  second   that  he   is 
"paradoxical,"  and  third  that  in  his  dramas  as 
elsewhere  he  is  specially  «a  Socialist."     And 
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ing  is  that  when  we  come  to 
these  three  phrases  are  quite 


interesting 

nis  philosophy, 

peculiarly  inapplicable. 

To  take  the  plays  first,  there  is  a  general 

or  defiant  drama  which  he  approves  as  "the 
problem  play."  Now  the  serious  modem  pUy 
«»,  as  a  rule,  the  very  reverse  of  a  problem 
play ;  for  there  can  be  no  problem  unless  both 

Serf  "^"'"^"^  «q"«lly  «nd  urgently  pre- 
sented. Hamle,  really  is  a  problem  play 
because  at  the  end  of  it  one  is  really  in  doubt 

iZ  7  "  T"  "^^  *"*°''''  •'•"Wing 
Hamlet  .s  somethmg  more  than  a  man  o^ 
something  less.  Henry  IF  and  Hcnr^  V  arc 
r^l  problem  plays ;  in  this  sense,  that  the 

the  high  but  harsh  efficiency,  valour  and 
ambuion  of  Hen^.  V  are  ^' imp^  Jnt 
on    h«    old    blackguard    cama«de'rie ;    a"d 

r  A?J  T^  T  *  ^'^  •"»"  ^'>«'"  he  was 
a  thief.     This  hearty  and   healthy  doubt  is 

ve^  common  in  Shakespeare  ;  I  mean  a  doubt 

that  exists   in  the  writer  as  well  as  in  the 

reader^  But  Bernard  Shaw  is  fo  too  much  of 

a  Punton  to  tolerate  such  doubts  about  points 

which  he  counts  essential.    There  is  no  sort  of 
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doubt  that  the  young  lady  in  Jrms  and  the  Man 
is  improved  by  losing  her  ideals.  There  it  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Captain  Brassbound  is  im- 
proved by  giving  up  the  object  of  his  life. 
But  a  better  case  can  be  found  in  something 
that  both  dramatists  have  been  concerned  with ; 
Shaw  wrote  Casar  and  Ckopatra  ;  Shakespeare 
wrote  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  also  JuRus 
Osar.  And  exac|:l|y  what  annoys  Bernard 
Shaw  about  Shakespeare's  version  is  this : 
that  Shakespeare  has  an  open  mind  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Shakespeare  has  really  writ- 
ten a  problem  play.  Shakespeare  sees  quite  as 
clearly  as  Shaw  that  Brutus  is  unpractical  and 
ineffectual ;  but  he  also  sees,  what  is  quite  as 
plain  and  practical  a  fact,  that  these  ineffectual 
men  do  capture  the  hearts  and  influence  the 
policies  of  mankind.  Shaw  would  have  noth- 
ing said  in  favour  of  Brutus  ;  because  Brutus 
is  on  the  wrong  side  in  politics.  Of  the 
actual  problem  of  public  and  private  morality, 
as  it  was  presented  to  Brutus,  he  takes  actually 
no  notice  at  all.  He  can  write  the  most  ener- 
getic and  outspoken  of  propaganda  plays  ;  but 
he  cannot  rise  to  a  problem  play.  He  cannot 
really  divide  his  mind  and  let  the  two  parts 
speak  independendy  to  each  other.  He  has 
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people  who  are  willing  to  do  it  for  him!^ 

J,!!"?!'"'^  "•P"^^  in  W.  later  pW  fce 
■Hows  his  clear  conviction  to  mil  ^k- 
^dnjirable  dialogue,  nuking  one^i'I^i^;- 
weak,  as  in  an  Evangelical  tract     T  T^ 

know  whether  in  ;»..^.^,r.\het" 
Greek  professor  wa,  supposed  to  be  a  fod 

he    makes    ,„    the   play   in    answer    to    £ 
ekphantine  sophistries  of  Undershaft.     Itt 

Sfweln  aJL  '-r  ''""8  °°  «••'  fight 
^tween  the  two  sides.  For  instance.  X 
Professor  mentions  pity  Mr  IUaC^I 
«7s  with  melodrama'tic^co™  •  .S^^ 
scavenger  of  the  Universe  I  "     Now^f  ^1 

"Piiea,     It  I  permit  you  to  escape  from  n,- 
ri'^K"""^  °'  nfetaphors^l  you  td 
me  whether  you  di«ipprove  of  scavengers  ?" 
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Initead  of  this  obvious  retort,  the  misenble 
Greek  profeuor  only  uyn,  "  Well  then,  love," 
to  ^hich  Undershaft  replies  with  unnecessuy 
violence  that  he  won't  have  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor's love,  to  which  the  obvious  answer  of 
course  would  be,  "How  the  deuce  can  you 
prevent  my  loving  you  if  I  choose  to  do  so  ? " 
Instead  of  this,  as  fiu'  as  I  remember,  that 
abject  Hellenist  says  nothing  at  all.  1  only 
mention  this  unfair  dialogue,  because  it  marks, 
I  think,  the  recent  hardening,  for  good  or 
evil,  of  Shaw  out  of  a  dramatist  into  a  mere 
philosopher,  and  whoever  hardens  into  a  philo- 
sopher may  be  hardening  into  a  fanatic. 

And  just  as  there  is  nothing  really  prob- 
lematic in  Shaw's  mind,  so  there  is  nothing 
really  paradoxical.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
paradoxical  may  indeed  be  made  the  subject 
of  argument  In  Greek,  of  course,  it  sim- 
ply means  something  which  is  against  the 
received  opinion ;  in  that  sense  a  missionary 
remonstrating  with  South  Sea  cannibals  is 
paradoxical.  Bu<  in  the  much  more  im- 
portant world,  where  words  are  used  and 
altered  in  the  using,  paradox  does  not  mean 
merely  this :  it  means  at  least  something  of 
which  the  antinomy  or  apparent  inconsistency 
r7« 


save  it  "  U  .»  —       .     !.    ^  "*  «*«>«  shall- 
•^»1<1    r«d    IhU    book   M,l!r^  '*"°" 

does  not  understand      All  i.-       ,  ™/""  «« 

Mme  one  clear  principle  further  than  it  h« 
fct  been  carried.    His  madness  is  Ij  co„ 
««ency.  not  inconsistency.     As  the  point  can 
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'  without  exunplet,  let  ut 
he  subject  of  education. 
Shaw  hat  been  all  his  life  preaching  to  grown- 
up people  the  profound  truth  that  liberty  and 
responsibility  go  together ;  that  the  reason 
why  freedom  is  so  often  easily  withheld,  is 
simply  that  it  is  a  terrible  nuisance.  This  is 
true,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  of  citizens ; 
and  so  when  Shaw  comes  to  children  he  can 
only  apply  to  them  the  same  principle  that  he 
has  already  applied  to  citizens.  He  begins  to 
play  with  the  Herbert  Spencer  idea  of  teaching 
children  by  experience ;  perhaps  the  most 
fituously  silly  idea  that  was  ever  gravely  put 
down  in  print.  On  that  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell :  one  has  only  to  ask  how  the  experi- 
mental method  is  to  be  applied  to  a  precipice ; 
and  the  theory  no  longer  exists.  But  Shaw 
effected  a  further  development,  if  possible 
more  fimtastic.  He  said  that  one  should  never 
tell  a  child  anything  without  letting  him  hear 
the  opposite  opinion.  That  is  to  say,  when 
you  tell  Tommy  not  to  hit  his  sick  sister  on 
the  temple,  you  must  make  sure  of  the 
presence  of  some  Nietzscheite  professor,  who 
will  explain  to  him  that  such  a  course  might 
possibly  serve  to  eliminate  the  unfit.    When 


^Ff*' PhaotojOter 

you  „e  in  the  act  of  teUing  Su«u,  not  t» 
dnnk  out  of  the  bottle  )2L^^X^« 

wfco  will  be  ntdj  to  mainttin  that  without 

What  would  happen  to  a  child  bn.ught^p  "n' 

Aink  hr""*;'!  ^  """"*  """'^^ ;  »  -hodd 
But  A..  •  "'I  ~""'*  •"•"'»''  i"  h"  bath. 
S It  thi'  ""* '""  *'  'J""*'""-    The  poin 

he  escape.  HanweU,  would  reach  the  front  n^k 

tZ^:^  ^::y^^^  or  public  en^' 
twner..    It  „  ,  perfect  paradox,  if  .  p,nuiox 

B-t  "t  ..not  a  panuiox  at  aU  in  the  J^of 

\r:Stf'"'-  }'  "  "°^  «  contnulic^Tnrbuf 
*n  cnomou.  and  outrageou.  con««tencv  the 
one  p^nap^e  of  free^ught  aJS'lo, 
p>mt  to  which  no  other  «me  man  would  con- 
»enttoc«^,t.    Exactly  what  Shaw  doe.  not 

I«n«iox  of  childhood.    Although  thi.  child 

AlAought^u  being  ha.  much  purer  pa..ions 

Tomn.;  ^  -""'^    ""*"'    't-       Although 

Tommy  .,  quite  right  to   rush    toward.   . 
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precipice,  yet  he  must  be  stood  in  the  corner 
for  doing  it.  This  contradiction  is  the  only 
possible  condition  of  having  to  do  with  chil- 
dren at  all ;  anyone  who  talks  about  a  child 
without  feeling  this  paradox  might  just  as 
well  be  talking  about  a  merman.  He  has 
never  even  seen  the  animal.  But  this  paradox 
Shaw  in  his  intellectual  simplicity  cannot  see  ; 
he  cannot  see  it  because  it  is  a  paradox.  His 
only  intellectual '  Excitement  is  to  carry  one 
idea  further  and  further  across  the  world.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  it  might  meet  another 
idea,  and  like  the  three  winds  in  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  they  might  make  a  night  of  it. 
His  only  paradox  is  to  pull  out  one  thread  or 
cord  of  truth  longer  and  longer  into  waste 
and  ^ntasdc  places.  He  does  not  allow  for 
that  deeper  sort  of  paradox  by  which  two 
opposite  cords  of  trudi  become  entangled  in 
an  inextricable  knot.  Still  less  can  he  be 
to  rodise  that  it  is  often  this  knot  which 
safely  together  the  whole  bundle  of  human 
life.^\ 

is  blindness  to  paradox  everywhere  per- 
plexes >yhis  outlook.     He  cannot  understand 
marriag^ because  he  will  not  understand  the 
paradox  oW  marriage  ;  that  the  woman  is  all 
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the  more  the  house  for  not  being  the  head  of 
t  Jn  """"'""derstand  patriotism,  because 
he  will  not  understand  the  paradox  of  patriot- 
ism ;  that  one  is  all  the  more  human  for  not 

stond  Christianity  because  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  paradox  of  Christianity  ;  that  we  caii 
only  r«lly  understand  all   m^tlls  when  '^^ 
know  that  one  of  them  is  true.     I  do  not 
underrate  him  for  this  anti-paradoxical  temper; 
I  concede  that  much  of  his  finest  and  keeVest 
work  in    the  way  of  inteUectual  purification 
wodd  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  without 
t.   But  I  say  that  here  lies  the  limitation  of  that 
luad  and  compelling  mind;  he  cannot  quite  < 
understand  life,  because  he  will  not  accept  ite 
contradictions.  "^ 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  descriptive  of  Shaw 

«  °Ji  "  ".^'"^"^ '  •"  ^  ^«-  "  that  word 
can  be  extended  to  cover  an  ethical  attitude. 
He  .8  the  least  social  of  aU  Socialists  ;  and  I 
pity  the  Socialist  state  that  tries  to  manage 

thinks  for  himself;  it  would  be  highly  im- 
modest to  think  for  anybody  else.     Nci  is" 
any  instinctive  licence  or  egoism;  as  I  have 
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said  before,  he  is  a  man  of  peculiarly  acute 
public  conscience.  The  unmanageable  part  of 
him,  the  AiCt  that  he  cannot  be  conceived  as 
part  of  a  crowd  or  as  really  and  invisibly  help- 
ing a  movement,  has  reference  to  another 
thing  in  him,  or  rather  to  another  thing  not 
in  him. 

The  great  defect  of  that  fine  intelligence  is 
a  &ilure  to  grasp  and  enjoy  the  things  com- 
monly called  conVfthtion  and  tradition  ;  which 
are  foods  upon  which  all  human  creatures 
must  feed  frequently  if  they  are  to  live. 
Very  few  modem  people  of  course  have  any 
idea  of  what  they  are.  "G)nvention"  is 
very  nearly  the  same  word  as  "democracy." 
It  has  again  and  again  in  history  been  used 
as  an  alternative  word  to  Parliament.  So  for 
from  suggesting  anything  stale  or  sober,  the 
word  convention  rather  conveys  a  hubbub ; 
it  is  the  coming  together  of  men  ;  every  mob 
is  a  convention.  In  its  secondary  sense  it 
means  the  common  soul  of  such  a  crowd,  its 
instinctive  anger  at  the  traitor  or  its  instinc- 
tive salutation  of  the  flag.  Conventions  may  * 
be  cruel,  they  may  be  unsuitable,  they  may 
even  be  grossly  superstitious  or  obscene  ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  they  never  are.  Con- 
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vention,  are  never  dead.  They  are  alway. 
ftU  of  accumulated  emotions.  1  pUclTp 
*»d  passionate  experiences  of  many  genera 
Jons  assertng  what  they  could  no[  SpMn. 
To  be  mside  any  true  convention,  as  the 
Chinese  respect  for  parents  or  the  Europ«^ 
respect  for  children,  is  to  be  surroundTdT 
somethmg  which  whatever  else  it  is  irnS 
eaden  l.feless  or  automatic,  something  which 

^nts  which  .s  sensitive  almost  to  madness 

No»^  i!  11  ""'''  "'•^^  *^«  it  ««  kill. 
Now  Bernard  Shaw  has  always  made  this  one 
immense  mistake  (arising  out  of  that  bad 
progressive  education  of  his),  the  mistake 
ot  treating  convention  as  a  dead  thing  ;  treat- 

mlt  liS  1''  """  "  "^^  Physical'eiviron- 
ment  like  the  pavement  or  the  rain.    Where- 
as It  IS  a  result  of  will  •  a  min  «f  ki     • 
a„A  ,  «_  ,        •      '*"*  °'  blessines 

«nd  a  pavement  of  good  intentions.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  I  am  not  discussing  in 
what  degree  one  should  allow  for  tradition ; 
I  am  saying  that  men  like  Shaw  do  not  allow 
for.tataU.     If  Shaw  had  found  in  early  ;^: 

w-r  Gu,d,  or  even  by  the  Encyc/op^dia  Brit- 
-nntca,  he  would  have  felt  at  lefst  that  he 
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might  be  wrong.  But  if  he  had  found  him- 
self contradicted  by  his  Ather  and  mother,  he 
would  have  thought  it  all  the  more  probable 
that  he  was  right.  If  the  issue  of  the  last 
evening  paper  contradicted  him  he  might  be 
troubled  to  investigate  or  (explain.  That  the 
human  tradition  of  two  thousand  years  con- 
tradicted him  did  not  trouble  him  for  an 
instant.  That  Marx  was  not  with  him  was 
important.  That' Man  was  not  with  him  was 
an  irrelevant  prehistoric  joke.  People  have 
talked  fir  too  much  about  the  paradoxes  of 
Bernard  Shaw.  Perhaps  his  only  pure  para- 
dox is  this  almost  unconscious  one;  that  he 
has  tended  to  think  that  because  something 
has  satisfied  generations  of  men  it  must  be 
untrue. 

Shaw  is  wrong  about  nearly  all  the  things 
one  learns  early  in  life  and  while  one  is  still 
simple.  Most  human  beings  start  with  certain 
facts  of  psychology  to  which  the  rest  of  life 
must  be  somewhat  related.  For  instance, 
every  man  fells  in  love  ;  and  no  man  falls  into 
free  love.  When  he  falls  into  that  he  calls  it 
lust,  and  is  always  ashamed  of  it  even  when  he 
boasts  of  it.  That  there  is  some  connection 
between  a  love  and  a  vow  nearly  every  human 
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STe^  -^  ,?f^°",  ^'  '•  "8''*«'«-  That 
there  »  a  «,I,d  and  instinctive  connection 
bemeen  the  .dea  of  sexual  ecsUsy  and  the 

l^J*  .v°T  ""*  "'■  »'"°»*  '"'"dal  con- 
stancy, thw  I  say  is  simply  the  first  fact  in 

u  almost  before  they  know  their  own  language. 

dealt  w,th,  all  that  is  another  matter.  But 
lovers  lust  ^ter  constancy  more  than  after 
happiness;   .f  you    arc    in    ^y    ^^^ 

^u'J^    u  ^'^'  **""  ''''^*  *^^  '^^  then  what 

final  fidehty     Lovers  may  be  lunatics;  lovers 
may   be  children  ;   lovers  may   be  unfit  for 
citizenship   and    outside  human    aigument  • 
you  can  take  up  that  position  if  you  will! 
But  lovers  do  not  only  desire  love;   they 
desire  marriage.    Therootofl^monogamT 
does  not  he  (as  Shaw  and  his  friends  aTfor 
ever  drearily  asserting)  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  ,s  a  mere  tyrant  and  the  woman  a  mere 
slave.     It  hes  m  the  fact  that  ,/  their  love 
tor  each  other  is  the  noblest  and  freest  love 
conceivable,   it  can  only  find   its  heroic  ex- 
pression  in   both    becoming  slaves.     I   only 
mention  this  matter  here  as  a  matter  which 
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moct  of  ut  do  not  need  to  be  taught ;  for 
it  was  the  first  lesson  of  life.  In  after  years 
we  may  make  up  what  code  or  compromise 
about  sex  we  like ;  but  we  all  know  that  con- 
stancy, jealousy,  and  the  personal  pledge  are 
natural  and  inevitable  in  sex ;  we  do  not  feel 
any  surprise  when  we  see  them  either  in  a 
murder  or  in  a  valentine.  We  may  or  may  not 
see  wisdom  in  early  marriages  ;  but  we  know 
quite  well  that  wherever  the  thing  is  genuine 
at  all,  early  loves  will  mean  ear!  marriages. 
But  Shaw  had  not  learnt  about  this  tragedy 
of  the  sexes,  what  the  rustic  ballads  of  any 
country  on  earth  would  have  taught  him. 
He  had  not  learnt,  what  universal  common 
sense  has  put  into  all  the  folk-lore  of  the 
earth,  that  love  cannot  be  thought  of  clearly 
for  an  instant  except  as  monogamous.  The 
old  English  ballads  never  sing  the  praises  of 
"lovers."  They  always  sing  the  praises  of 
"  true  lovers,"  and  that  is  the  final  philosophy 
of  the  question. 

The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Shaw's  refusal  to 
understand  the  love  of  the  land  cither  in  the 
form  of  patriotism  or  of  private  ownership. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  an  Irishman  cut  off  from 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  retaining  the  audacity  and 
itt 


even  cjrnici.m  of  the  national  type,  but  no 
longer  fed  from  the  roots  with  its  pathos  or 
Its  experience. 

This  broader  and  more  brotherly  rendering 
of  convention  must  be  applied  particularly  to 
the  conventions  of  the  drama;  since  that  is 
necessarily  the  most  democratic  of  all  the  arts.- 
And  It  wiU  be  found  generally  that  most  of 
the  theatncalconventions  rest  on  a  real  artistic 
basis.    The  Greek  Unities,  for  instance,  were 
not  proper  objects   of  the    meticulous   and 
trivial  imitation  of  Seneca  <     Gabriel  Harvey 
But  stiU  less  were  they  the  right  objects  for 
the  equally  trivial  and  far  more  vuLar  im- 
patience of  men  like  Macaulay.     ThlTt  a  tale 
should,  if  possible,  be  told  of  one  place  or  one 
day  or  a  manageable  number  of  characters  is  an 
Ideal  plainly  rooted  in  ..,  esthetic  instinct. 
But  if  this  be  so  with  the  classical  drama,  it  is 
yet  more  certainly  so  with  romantic  drama, 
^inst  the  somewhat  decayed  dignity  of  which 
iJernard  Shaw  was  largcy  in  rebeUion.    There 
was  one  point  in  particular  upon  which  the 
Ibsenites    claimed     to    have    reformed    the 
Zon"  *'°"''*"*'°"  "^^'""^  "  ^^'tJ^y  of  special 

Shaw  and  all  the  other  Ibsenites  were  fond 
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o'  in<'-:ing   that  a  defect  in   the  romantic 
drama  was  its  tendency  to  end  with  wedding- 
bells.    Against    this    they   set  the   modern 
drama  of  middle-age,  the  drama  which  de- 
scribed marriage  itself  instead  of  iu  poetic 
preliminaries.     Now  if  Bernard   Shaw    had 
been    more   patient   with   popular  tradition, 
more   prone  to  think  that  diere  might  be 
some  sense  in  its  survival,  he  might  have 
seen    this    particular    problem    much    more 
clearly.     The  oid  playwrights  have  left  us 
plenty  of  plays  of  marriage  and  middle-age. 
Othef/o  is  as  much  about  what  follows  the 
wedding-bells  as  The  Doll's  House.     Macbeth 
is  about  a  middle-aged  couple  as  much  as 
Little  Eyolf.     But  if  we  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  real  difference,  we  shall,  I  think,  find 
that  it  can  fairly  be  stated  thus.    The  old 
tragedies  of  marriage,  though  not  love  stories, 
are  like  love  stories  in  this,  that  they  work 
up  to  some  act  or  stroke  which  is  irrevocable 
as  marriage  is  irrevocable ;  to  the  fact  of  death 
or  of  adultery. 

Now  the  reason  why    ;ur  fiithers  did  not 

make  marriage,  in  the  middle-aged  and  static 

sense,  the  subject  of  their  plays  was  a  very 

simple  one ;  it  was  that  a  play  is  a  very  bad 
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^ftn^oV  «^.'*"™»  «>«  of  the  .ucce.. 
or  ftilure  of  ,  m^-ngge,  j„,t  „         ^^ 

make  a  good  dram,  out  of  the  growth  of  iw 
~J  tree  or  the  decay  of  an  *mre  i; 
lot  I  r*^  'r"°"">'  <>l'«'ved,'^it  s  too 
3v  i;*PPy>^«-««'ir  will  maki  a  dra,^ 

«n  ultimate  yes  or  no.  But  a  happy  marria« 
"  not  dramatic;  perhaps  it  ^Zt^^ 
happy  .f  it  were.  The  essence  of  a  roman^ 
hcrome  .s  that  she  asks  herself  an  Ttense 

i^hTh'  '"  K  """«  °^  "  sensible  wiJe 
«»  that  she  .s  much  too  sensible  to  ask  herself 
«.7q«s.onsatall.    AU  the  thing,  that  mTkl 

d«m,t.c     l„„g,.   the    silent    growth    of  an 

2  T  ""'.''^""'  *»  coS^on  wounS 
«d  v.cto  ^  the  accumulation  of  custC 
thench  -.ng  of  old  jokes.  Sane  mL^ 
nap  »  ...     -Keatrical  thing;  it  is  tnIXe 

h^vede?Z*'"^""*  "«^™  ''"-S^ 
ftave  devot«i     -xmselves  to  insane  marriage. 

To  summar,      ;  before  touching  the  philo- 
sophy which  Sh.  .  ha,    .lt.n,atelyldopted   w^ 
must  quit  the  noti.       s.e  we  know  ,??lj 
and  that  ,t  .shite  -^^  ^.^rr.^,,^  ^^, 
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u  these  three.  Shaw  does  not  with  to  multiply 
problem  plajn  or  even  problems.  He  has  such 
scepticism  as  is  the  misfortune  of  his  age  ;  but 
he  has  this  dignified  and  courageous  quality, 
that  he  does  not  come  to  ask  questions  but  to 
answer  them.  He  is  not  a  paradox-monger ; 
he  is  a  wild  logician,  far  too  simple  even  to  be 
called  a  sophist.  He  understands  everything 
in  life  except  its  paradoxes,  especially  that  ulti- 
mate paradox  that,  the  very  things  that  we  can- 
not comprehend  are  the  things  that  we  have  to 
take  for  granted.  Lastly,  he  is  not  especially 
social  or  collectivist.  On  the  contrary,  he  rather 
dislikes  men  in  the  mass,  tl  ough  he  can  appre- 
ciate them  individually.  I  c  has  no  respect 
for  collective  humanity  in  its  two  great  forms  ; 
either  in  that  momentary  form  which  we  call 
a  mob,  or  in  that  enduring  form  which  we  call 
a  convention. 

The  general  cosmic  theory  which  can  so  far 
be  traced  through  the  earlier  essays  and  plays 
of  Bernard  'Shaw  may  be  expressed  in  the 
image  of  Schopenhauer  standing  on  his  head. 
I  cheerfully  concede  that  Schopenhauer  looks 
much  nicer  in  that  posture  than  in  his  original 
one,  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  feels 
more  comfortable.  The  substance  of  the  change 
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teined  that  life  »  unreuoMble.    The  inteU^ 

:"*'"""*  P««i«Jit7.  "n  instinct  quite   ".! 
Jnct  from  thought,  drive,  u.    on   to   t.k« 

i.unre.«,„.b,eT^::Xhettf^;tC^^^ 

^„  ■»  Vr    I"  !•  '"'"»  ""detected  ftlW  in 
get  inside  his  own  head  anv  more  than  he  «.„ 

.      ""?  to  J>ve,  to  suffer,  and  to  create  fK.» 
.mpentive  quality  which  «„   tiSyTcaltd 

Xr?  •"  J"'^"  ^°-  •*  can'indeelt 

This  is  the  first  a.id  finest  item  of  the  original 
Bernard  Shaw  creed :  that  if  reason  LvX^ 
hft»  national  Hfe  must  be  contentTrep^* 
mat  reason   is   lifeless :   life  i.   fh,  „  ■    ^^ 
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inust  be  trodden  down  into  the  mire  amid  the 
most  abject  superstitions.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  it  would  be  specially  absurd  to  suggest 
that  Shaw  desires  man  to  be  a  mere  animal. 
For  that  is  always  associated  with  lust  or  in- 
continence ;  and  Shaw's  ideals  are  strict, 
hygienic,  and  even,  one  might  say,  old-maidish. 
But  there  is  a  mystical  sense  in  which  one 
may  say  literally  that  Shaw  desires  man  to 
be  an  animal.  ,  That  is,  he  desires  him  to 
cling  first  and  last  to  life,  to  the  spirit  of 
animation,  to  the  thing  which  is  common  to 
him  and  the  birds  and  plants.  Man  should 
have  the  blind  faith  of  a  beast :  he  should  be 
as  mystically  immutable  as  a  cow,  and  as  deaf 
to  sophistries  as  a  fish.  Shaw  does  not  wish 
him  to  be  a  philosopher  or  an  artist ;  he  does 
not  even  wish  him  to  be  a  man,  so  much  as 
he  wishes  him  to  be,  in  this  holy  sense,  an 
animal.  He  must  follow  the  flag  of  life  as 
fiercely  from  conviction  as  all  other  creatures 
i  follow  it  from  instinct. 

But  this  Shavian  worship  of  life  is  by  no 

means  lively.    It  has  nothing  in  common  either 

with  the  braver  or  the  baser  forms  of  what  we 

commonly  call  optimism.     It  has  none  of  the 

A  omnivorous  exultation  of  Walt  Whitman  or 
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^thtrto*!  'T-^'^l'^^-  B-^-nlShaw 
opt  mist,  but  rather  a,  a  sort  of  faithful  an^ 
contented  pessimist.     This  cont«dictio„  L  Ac 

^IZ-T""  '^i^"  ""^y  '^^  ™°~  obvious 
contrad^tjons  and  to  many  which  remain  to  the 

havetalSort"'  '^^'  ""^""  '^'^ 
kZT^  of  t«J>ng  even  duty  as  a  pleasure ; 

IsTdutT  1  '  ^''"^  ""''"  even  pleasure 
"  a  duty.  In  a  queer  way  he  seems  to  see 
existence  as  an  iUusion  and  yet  as  an  obligatioT 

lo  Bernard  Shaw  ,t  is  merely  a  mUitarv 
bi^le  to  be  obeyed.  In  short,  kl  ftils7S 
that  the  command  of  Nature  (if  one  must  „" 

the  philosophic  term  God)  can  be  enjoyed  as 
well  as  obeyed.      He  paints  life  at  its  da^W 
and  Aen  teUs  the  babe  unborn  to  takl  t^r^p 
jn   the  dark.     That  is  heroic;    and  to  mv 
instinct  at  least  Schopenhauer  looks  iTke  I 
p.gmy  beside  his  pupil.     But  it  is  the  hero- 
«m  of  a  morbid  and  almost  asphyxiated^ 
It.s  awfol  to  think  that  this  world  which  so 
many  poets  have  praised  has  even  for  a  time 
been  depicted  a.  a  m«i-tnip  into  which  ^e 
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may  just  have  the  manhood  to  jump.  Think^ 
of  all  those  ages  through  which  men  have 
talked  of  having  the  courage  to  die.  And 
then  remember  that  we  have  actually  Men 
to  talking  about  having  the  courage  to 
live. 

It  is  exactly  this  oddity  or  dilemma  which 
may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  crowning  work 
of  his  later  and  more  constructive  period,  the 
work  in  which  he  certainly  attempted,  whether 
with  success  ot*  hot,  to  state  his  ultimate  and 
cosmic  vision ;    1  mean  the  play  called  Man 
and  Superman.     In  approaching  this  play  we 
must  keep  well  in  mind  the  distinction  recently 
drawn  :  that  Shaw  follows  the  banner  of  life, 
but  austerely,  not  joyously.     For  him  Nature 
has  authority,  but  hardly  charm.     But  before 
we  approach  it  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  three 
things  that  lead  up  to  it.     First  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  what  remained  of  his  old  critical 
and  realistic  method ;  and  then  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  two  important  influences  which 
led  up  to  his  last  and  most  important  change  of 
outlook. 

First,  since  all  our  spiritual  epochs  overlap, 
and  a  man  is  often  doing  the  old  work  while 
he  is  thinking  of  the  new,  we  may  deal  first 
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wi^  what  may  be  fairly  caUed  hi,  last  two 
^  of  pure  worldly  criticisn,.  Thes  Zl 
Major  Barbara  and  John  BulPs  Other  Island 
M'jor  Barbara  indeed  contain,  T  s^o^t 
«l.g.ous  element;  but.  whenIS  is  ^iH? 

Clement  i,  defeated.     Moreover,   the  tJlx 
expre„ion,  of  religion  in  the  play  arc  som^ 

or  even  of  rea,on.  I  must  frankly  sav  »»,,» 
Bernard  Shaw  always  seems  to  melo  uL  te 
word  God  not  only  without  any  idea  of  what 
t  means,  but  without  one  moment^  l^h 
about  what  ,t  could  possibly  mean  H-  S 
to  some  atheist.  "Never  belLe  in  a  GoS  St 

a  ,ound  theologian)  naturally  replied  that  one 
should  not  believe  in  a  God  whom  one  co2 
not'cor";  "k*"  ^''''^  '^-  'h""  "was 

tmsfrteG^r  •:;?'*''  '^  -ggcsting 'that  she 
sTe  mil  '"?°"*  P"''°''»»  hope,  so  that 

she  may  owe  nothing  to  God  and  He  owe 

ctS;f^°o^-  ^^'^o^r^-tost^iL 
no!  God  S  '"'t'  '^"y*h'«g  to  h«  He  is 
ILhJo  ^""  """«'  »^«=t  "c  merely  as 

tedious  perversions  of  a  ph«,e.     It  is  « if  you 
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■  wd,  "I  will  never  have  a  ftther  unless  I  have 
begotten  him." 

But  the  real  sting  and  substance  of  Major 
Barbara  is  much  more  practical  and  to  the 
point.     It  expresses  not  the  new  spirituality 
but  the  old   materialism   of  Bernard   Shaw 
^^  Almost  every  one  of  Shaw's  plays  is  an  ex- 
panded epigram.      But  the   epigram   is  not 
expanded  (as  with  most  people)  into  a  hundred 
commonplaces.      Rather  the  epigram  is  ex- 
panded into  a  hiindred  other  epigrams  ;   the 
work  IS  at  least  as  brilliant  in  detail  as  it  is  in 
design^/^ut  it  isgeneraUy  possible  to  discover 
the  original  and  pivotal  epigram  which  is  the 
centre  and  purpose  of  the  play.     It  is  generally 
possible,  even  amid  that  blinding  jeweUery  of 
a  million  jokes,  to  discover  the  grave,  solemn 
and  sacred  joke  for  which  the  play  itself  was 
written. 

The  ultimate  epigram  of  Major  Barba- 
can  be  put  thus.  People  say  that  poverty 
no  crime ;  Shaw  says  that  poverty  is  a  crime  ; 
that  It  IS  a  crime  to  endure  it,  a  crime  to  be 
content  with  it,  that  it  is  the  mother  of  all 
crimes  of  brutality,  corruption,  and  fear.  If 
a  man  says  to  Shaw  that  he  is  born  of  poor 
but  honest  parents,  Shaw  tells  him  that  the 
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S  M     .   5"'    '''°^'  '^'  •>»  P^^^ts  were 
probabjr  dishonest     In  short,  he  maintain, 
ftere  what  he  had  maintained  elsewhere  :  that 
what  the  people  at  this  moment  require  is  not 
more  patriotism  or  more  art  or  more  religion 
or  more  morality  or  more  sociology,  but  simply 
more  money.    The  evil  is  not  ignorance  or 
decadence  or  sin  or  pessimism ;   the  evil  is 
poverty.     The  point  of  this  particular  drama 
IS  that  even  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of  the  girl 
who  becomes  a  Salvation  Army  officer  foils 
under  the  brute  money  power  of  her  father 
who  IS  a  modern  capitalist.   When  I  have  said 
this  ,t  wtU  be  clear  why  this  play,  fine  and  full 
fl  °'«c'  «ncerity  as  it  is,  must  in  a  manner 
be  dear^  out  of  the  way  before  we  come  to 
talk  of  Shaws  final  and  serious  ftith.     For 
h.s  serious  6ith  is  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
wui,  m  the  divine  capacity  for  creation  and 
choice  rising  higher  than   environment  and 
doom ;  and  so  far  as  that  goes.  Major  Bar- 
fan  IS  not  only  apart  from   his   faith   but 
"gainst  his  faith.     Major  Barbara  is  an  ac- 
count of  environment  victorious  over  heroic 
wi!l.     There  are  a  thousand  answers  to  the 
ethic  m  Major  Barbara  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  offer.     I  might  point  out  that  the 
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degrades  the  poor  is  much  more  likelVto  Iv^ 

-wers  to  t'  m«r  "  Ltm^l 
Major  Barbara  Th-  il  !  P*"™""!  of 
»  in  Qu     .  ^°*    •'est    answer    to    it 

»2  t-rh  Ti  "^^  """  '=«'^««g  PW1«^ 
c?„eA    '*  "'"'  ''*  »''«"  '"o^lr  be  con- 

somthT'  °'^^''''*'' "presents  a  realism 
somewhat  more  tinged  with  ♦»,-  i-/  '^""•" 

cendentalism  of  iu  SS,or     In  „„         "^'l 

"Jig  «  hi.  iiiu.io„  „a,  tt"  ScTd? 

"-«  of  Ai^lo-Stao..;  tt.  8^  p^^°^ 
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S'7riL"  ^.'^'P!"  *^«  «»>.urd  A„glo.S«on 
in  >  nng  of  .ronical  Paddies.    But  it  Hm  . 
-oond   .„d  „o«  subtle  purpo^";L"i 
It?  fi«7  contrived.    It  i.  ^gJcted  thi^ 
when  .11  „  „id  and  done  there  i,^Z  n!! 
PJ.ten,u.  Engli.hn.«  .  cerfbc^Sve X 

conscious  spiritual   force   even   i^^ 

practical   mystics.     And  he  is  rcallv  L!^ 
„^"l'-8,»^«>  *!>«  the  most  pZi:^JS7l 
P^bcal  mystics  is  the  one  who  is  a  fooV 

wg  about  this  reversal  of  the  usual  argument 
pouching  enterprise  and  the  businesT  man 
this  theory  that  success  is  created  not  bvT„' 
tclligence.  but  by  a  certain  half-wfttS  anJ;:; 
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nugiol  initiiict    For  Bernard  Shaw,  appa- 
;►  rendy,  the  ibresu  of  factories  and  the  moun- 
twns  of  monejr  are  not  the  creations  of  human 
wisdom  or  even  of  human  cunning ;  they  are 
rather  manifestations  of   the  sacred  maxim 
which  declares  that  God  has  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  earth  to  confound  the  wise.     It 
IS  simplicity  and  even  innocence  that  has  made 
Manchester/'As  a  philosophical  fancy  this  is 
interesting  or  even  suggestive ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  as  a  criticism  of  the  relations 
ot  England  to  Ireland  it  is  open  to  a  strong 
historical  objection.    The  one  weak  point  in 
Join  BuWs  Other  bland  is  that  it  turns  on 
tte  ftct  that  Broadbent  succeeds  in   Ireland. 
But  as  a  matter  of  feet  Broadbent  has  not 
succeeded  in   Irehnd.    If  getting  what  one 
wants  IS  the  test  and  fruit  of  this  mysterious 
strength,  then  the  Irish  peasants  are  certainly 
much  stronger  than  the  English  merchants ; 
for  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  merchants, 
the  land  has  remained  a  land  of  peasants.    No 
glorification  of  the  English  practicality  as  if  it 
were  a  universal  thing  can  ever  get  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  failed  in  dealing  with  the 
one  white  people  in   our  power  who  were 
markedly  unlike  ourselves.    And  the  kindness 
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of  Broidbent  has  failed  jutt  a.  much  u  hi* 
common  Mnse ;  becauae  he  was  dealing  with  a 
people  whose  desire  and  ideal  were  different 
fiom  h.,  own     He  did  not  .hate  the  Iridi 
P«»sion  for  smaU  possession  in  land  or  for  the 
more  pathetic  virtues  of  Christianity.    In  ftct 
the  kindness  of  Broadbent  has  failed  for  the 
wmc   reason  that  the  gigantic   kindness   of 
Shaw  has  failed.    The  roots  are  different ;  it 
•«  l|ke  tying  the  tops  of  two  trees  together. 
Briefly,  the  philosophy  of  Mn  BulPs  Other 
Island  IS    quite     effective    and    satisfactory 
except  for  this  incurable  fault:  the  fact  that 
John  Bull  s  other  ishuid  is  not  John  Bull's 

This  clearing  off  of  his  last  critical  plavs 
we  may  classify  as  the  first  of  the  three  Acts 
which  lead  up  to  Man  and  Supmnan.    The 
second  of  the  three  facts  may  be  found,  I 
think,  in  Shaw  s  discovery  of  Nietzsche.  This 
eloquent  sophist  has  an  influence  upon  Shaw 
and  his  school  which  it  would  require  a  separ  'e 
book  adequately  to  study.  By  descent  Nieteschc 
was  a  Pole,  and  probably  a  Polish  noble;  and 
to  say  that  he  was  a  Polish  noble  is  to  say  that 
he  was  a  frail,  fastidious,  and  entirely  useless 
anarchist.     He  had  a  wonderful  poetic  wit; 
and   is  one  of  the   best  rhetoricians  of  the 
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modern  world    He  had  a  remarkaUe  power 
of  aying  things  that  maater  the  reaun  for  a 
moment  hy  th.  /  gigantic  unreawnablenesa ; 
M,  for  initance,  -  Your  life  it  intolerable  with- 
out immortality ;  but  why  should  not  your 
life  be  intolerable  ?  "    His  whole  work  is  shot 
through  with  the  pangs  and  fevers  of  his 
physical  life,  which  was  one  of  extreme  bad 
h»lth ;  and  in  early  middle  age  his  brilliant 
brain  broke  down  into  impotence  and  dark- 
ness.   AU  that  was  true  in  his  teaching  was 
this  :  that  if  a  man  looks  fine  on  a  horse  it  is 
«o  far  irrelevant  to  tell  him  that  he  would  be 
more  economical  on  a  donkey  or  more  humane 
on  a  tricycle.  In  other  words,  the  mere  achieve- 
ment of  dignity,  beauty,  or  triumph  is  strictly 
to  be  called  a  good  thing.    I  do  not  know  if 
Nietzsche  ever  used  the  illustration ;   but  it 
•eems  to  me  that  aU  that  is  credible  or  sound  in 
Nietzsche  could  be  stated  in  the  derivation  of 
one  word,  the  word  "  valour."    Valour  means 
vaUuri  It  means  a  value ;  courage  is  itself  a 
solid  good';  it  is  an  ultimate  virtue ;  valour 
18  in  Itself  vaM     In  so  far  as  he  maintained 
this  Nietzsche  was  only  taking  part  in  that 
great  Protestant  game  of  see-saw  which  has 
been  the  amusement  of  northern  Europe  since 
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the  uxteenth  centurjr.    Nietwche  inugioed  he 
WM  rebeUing  aguntt  ancient  nonlity ;  u  « 
mittcr  of  ftct  he  wi>-<  only  rebciling  agu'iit 
recent  morality,  aga         *«  h^  ^^j  j       , 
dtence  of  the  utilita.         «,d  the  materiali.ti. 
He  thought  he  wm       *IH„p  ,g^^,t  chri,- 
titnitjr ;  curiously  .  n    ^  he    wat   ttbeUina 
•olely  against  the  tfi^   4I   enanie.  of  Chris- 
tianity,   against   H«r  <rt    Sp«,cer   ar.J    Mr. 
Edward    Clodd.     Hwtoric    Chnstiamty   has 
^ways  believed  in  the  valcvw  o,   St  Michael 
nding  ,n  front  of  tJte  Chun*  MiLitant;  and  in 
tn  ultimate  and  abs  kite  pkmmn,  uot  indirect 
or  utilitarian,  the  imt«iatti.  »  -<  ^  ,pirit.  the 
wine  of  the  bloc    cfCod 

There  are  inde»j  ,loctn»  *  0*  Nietzsche  that 
•re  not  Christian,  but  then,  -    an  enteruinimj 
coincidence,  they  are    »lu       ot    true.     His 
hatred  of  pity  is  not  Chrt«,„,  but  that  was 
not  his  doctrine  but  his  dit^we.    InvaUds  are 
often  iiard  on  invalids.    And  there  is  another 
doctrine  of  his  that  is  not  Christ.anity,  and 
also   (by  the   same   laughable  accident)  not 
common  sense  ;  and  it  is  a  most  pathetic  cii 
cumstance    that   this  was   the   one  doctrine 
which  caught  the  eye  of  Shaw  and  captured 
him.    He  was  not  influenced  at  all  by  the 
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norUd  attack  on  mercy.    It  would  requira 
more  than   ten   thousand  mad   Poluh  pro- 
fcMort  to  make  Bernard  Shaw  anything  but 
a  generoua  and  compusionate  man.    But  it  is 
certainly  a  nuitance  that  the  one  NietZMhe 
doctrine  which  attracted  him  was  not  the  one 
Neitziche  doctrine  thut  is  human  and  rectify- 
ing.   Nietzsche  might  reaUy  have  done  some 
good  if  he  had  taught  Bernard  Shaw  to  draw 
the  sword,  to  drink  wine,  or  even  to  dance. 
But  he  only  saoceeded  in  putting  into  his 
head  a  new  superstition,  which  bids  &ir  to 
be  the  chief  sur*rstition  of  the  dark  ages 
which  are  pos»ibly  in  front  of  us— I  mean 
the  superstition  of  what  is  called  the  Super- 
man. 

In   one   of  his   least  convincing  phrases, 
Nietzsche  had  said  that  just  as  the  ape  ulti- 
mately produced  the  man,  so  should  we  ulti- 
mately produce  something  higher  than    the 
man.     The  immediate  answer,  of  course,  is 
sufficiently  obvious :  the  ape  did  not  wJrry 
about  the  nian,  so  why  should  we  worry  about 
the  Superman  ?    If  the  Superman  wiU  come 
by  natural  selection,  may  we  leave  it  to  natural 
selection?    If   the   Superman  will  come  by 
human  selection,  what  sort  of  Superman  are 
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jutt,  more    hnyt,  or  more   merciful,  then 

toKher ;  the  only  wty  we  am  work  for  it  i. 
to  be  more  ju.^  more  bmve,  tni  more  merci- 
J^;«n«ble.dvice.  but  hardly  startling.  If 
he  »  to  be  Mythmg  el,e  than  thi..  why^ould 
we  dewre  h.m,  or  what  el«e  are  we  to  deaire  ? 

^  Ae  NietZKheite.,  and  none  of  the  Nietz- 
Kheite.  have  even  attempted  to  answer  them. 

I  J/l  '"*f"~*  °^  ^"»«1  Shaw  would, 
I  think,  certounly  have  seen  through  thi.  V. 
tacy  and  verbuige  had  it  not  been  that  another 
-mporjnt  event  .bout  thi.  time  came"!^ 
help  of  Nietzsche  and  established  the  Super- 
man  on  h.s  pedestal.     It  is  the  third  of  rte 

portuit     It  is  nothing  Icm  than  the  break- 

down  of  one  of  the  three  intellectual  supports 

Tw  ''"'='1  .^""d  Shaw  had  reposed  thVUh 

S.  h  Tf  1.""*  "'"'•     A*  the  beginning^ 
this  book  I  have  described  the  thV^  ultimate 

a'S^e  y'  '''"  "  t'>l,Wshman.  the  Pun^ 
of  the  tnpod  upon  which  the  prophet  sat  to 
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give  the  oracle;  and  one  of  them  broke.   Just  ^ 
about  this  time  suddenly,  by  a  mere  shaft  of 
illummation,  Bernard  Shaw  ceased  to  believe 
in  progress  altogether. 

It  is  generally  implied  that  it  was  reading 
Plato  that  did  it.     That  philosopher  was  very 
well  qualified  to  convey  the  first  shock  of  the 
ancient  civilisation  to  Shaw,  who  had  always 
thought  instinctively  of  civilisation  as  modern. 
This  IS  not  due  merely  to  the  daring  splendour 
of  the  speculations  and  the  vivid  picture  of 
Athenian  life,  it  is  due  also  to  something 
analogous  in   the  personalities  of  that  par- 
ticular   ancient    Greek    and    this    particular 
modern  Irishman.     Bernard  Shaw  has  much 
affinity  to  Plato— in  his  instinctive  elevation  of 
temper,  his  courageous  pursuit  of  ideas  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  his  civic  idealism  ;  and  also  it 
must  be  confessed  in  his  dislike  of  poets  and 
a  touch  of  delicate  inhumanity.    But  whatever 
influence  produced  the  change,  the  change  had 
all  the  dramatic  suddenness  and  completeness 
which  belongs   to   the  conversions  of  great 
men.   It  had  been  perpetuaUy  implied  through 
all  the  earlier  works  not  only  that  mankind  is 
constantly  improving,  but  that  almost  every- 
thing must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this 
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ftct.     More  than  once  he  seemed  to  anjue  in 

with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
Ae  ktter  had  a  definite  advantag^^erdy 
bea,use  they  were  of  the  nineteen^  centu^ 
*»d  not  of  the  sixteenth.  When  accused  7f 
impertinence  towards  the  greatest  of  the 
Ehza^thans,      Bernard      Shfw     had      s^^d 

h,,??  2'T  "  *  '""'=''  "^^'^  "»«  than  I 
but  I  stand  on  his  shoulders  "-an  epig«m' 
which  sums  up  this  doctrine  with  cha«S" 
•Stic  neatness.  But  Shaw  fell  off  ShakesZt^ 
shoulders  with  a  crash.  This  chronoS 
ho2   ""V    '',r   ^*°'"^    °"    ShakespeSS 

Ani  S  feu"  ''^^  °"  ^^''*°''  shoulders, 
of  v,ew  so  much  more  advanced  than  Shake- 
speare that  he  decided  in  despemion  that  dl 
three  were  equal. 

Such  failure  as  has  partially  attended  the 

the  ftct  tfiat  no  party  in  the  modern  state  has 
hcartij.  believed  ia  it.  Tories  and  Radicl 
have  both  assumed  that  one  set  of  men  were 
.n  essentials  superior  to  mankind.  The  Inly 
difference  was  that  the  Tory  superiority  w« 
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a  superiority  of  pkcc ;    whUe    the  Radicaf 
superiority  is  a   superiority  of  time.      The 
great  objection  to  Shaw  being  on  Shakespeare's 
shoulders  is  a  consideration  for  the  sensations 
and  personal  dignity  of  Shakespeare.     It  is  a 
democratic  objection  to  anyone  being  on  any- 
one else's  shoulders.     Eternal  human  nature 
refuses  to  submit  to  a  man  who  rules  merely 
by  right  of  birth.     To  rule  by  right  of  century 
is  to  rule  by  right  of  birth.     Shaw  found  his 
nearest  kinsmah  in  remote  Athens,  his  remotest 
enemies   in  the  closest  historical  proximity; 
and  he  began  to  see  the  enormous  average  and 
the  vast  level  of  mankind.     If  progress  swung 
constantly  between  such  extremes  it  could  not 
be  progress  at  all.     Tue  paradox  was  sharp 
but  undeniable  ;  if  life  had  such  continual  ups 
and  downs,  it  was  upon  the  whole  flat.    With 
characteristic  sincerity  and  love  of  sensation  he 
had  no  sooner  seen  this  than  he  hastened  to 
declare  it.     In  the  teeth  of  all  his  previous 
pronouncements  he  emphasised   and   re-em- 
phasised in  print  that  man  had  not  progressed 
at  all ;  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  a  man 
in    a  cave   were    the    same    as    ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  a  man  in  a  suburban  villa. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  to  say  that  he 
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rushed  into  print  with  a  faink  confession  of 
the  feilure  of  his  old  theory.  But  it  is  also 
ch.r,ctenstic  of  him  that  he^rushed  into  p  nt 
»l»o  with  a  new  alternative  theory,  quite  as 
definite,  quite  as  confident,  and.  if'o^„e  l^y 
put  ,t  so  quite  as  inftllible  as  the  old  one 

U  had  been  sought  solely  through  education 

««S°t  "L™"'"''-  "^'"^'"  -d  h^: 

trying  to  produce  a  greyhound  or  a  race- 
horse by  education  1  "  Themanofthefumr^ 
must  not  be  taught ;  he  must  be  bred.  S 
notion  of  producing  superior  human  beings  by 

aeared  up.  I  mean  its  practical  difficulties  • 
.ts  moral  difficulties,  or  rather  iupossiburties' 
for  any  animal  fit  to  be  called  a  man  need' 
scarcely  be  discussed.  But  even  as  a  scheme 
U  had  never  been  made  clear.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  objection  to  it  of  course  is  this  : 
that  if  you  are  to   breed   men  as  pigs,  you 

subtle  than  a  man  a,  a  man  is  more  subtle 
th-m  «  p.g.      Such  an  individual  is  not  easy  to 

It  was,  however,  in  the  heat  of  these  three 
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things,  the  dedme  of  his  merely  destructive 
realism,  the  discovery  of  Neitzsche,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  of  a  progressive 
education  of  mankind,  that  he  attempted  what 
is  not  necessarily  his  best,  but  certainly  his 
most  important  work.     The  two  things  are 
by  no  means  necessarily  the  same.    The  most 
important  work  of  Milton  is  Paradise  Lost; 
his   best  work   is  Lyddas.     There  are  other 
places    in   which   Shaw's  argument    is  more 
fascinating  or  hTs  wit  more  startling  than  in 
Man  and  Superman;  there   ate   other   plays 
that  he  has  made  more  brilliant.     But  1  am 
sure  that  there  is  no  other  play  that  he  wished 
to  make  more  brilliant.     I  will  not  say  that  he 
is  in  this  case  more  serious  than  elsewhere  ; 
for  the  word  setious  is  a  double-meaning  and 
double-dealing  word,  a  traitor  in  the  diction- 
ary.  It  sometimes  means  solemn,  and  it  some- 
times means  sincere.     A  very  short  experience 
of  private  and  public  life  will  be  enough  to 
prove  that  the  most  solemn  people  are  generally 
the  most  insincere.    A  somewhat  more  delicate 
and  detailed  consideration  will  show  also  that 
the  most  sincere  men  are  generally  not  solemn  ; 
and  of  these  is  Bernard  Shaw.     But  if  we  use 
the  word  serious  in  the  old  and  Latin  sense 
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of  the  word  «gr»ve,"  which  means  weighty  or 
valid,  fuU  of  substance,  then  we  may  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  this  is  the  most 
scnous  play  of  the  most  serious  man  alive 

The  outline  of  the  play  is,  I  suppose,  by  this 
time  sufficiently  well  known.    It  has  two  main 
philosophic  motives.    The  first  is  that  what  he 
aUs  the  life-force  (the  old  infidels  called  it 
Nature,  which  seems  a  neater  word,  and  nobody 
knows  the  meaning  of  either  of  them)  desires 
above  all  things  to  make  suitable  marriages, 
to  produce  a  purer  and  prouder  race,  or  e7en- 
tuaUy  to  produce  a  Superman.    The  second  is 
that  m  this  effecting  of  racial  marriages  the 
woman  is  a  more  conscious  agent  than  the 
man.     In  short,  that  woman  disposes  a  long 
fame  before  man  proposes.   In  this  play,  there- 
tore,  woman  is  made  the  pursuer  and  man  the 
pursued.     It  cannot  I>e  denied,  I  think,  that 
in  this  matter  Shaw  is  handicapped  by  his 
habitual  hardness  of  touch,  by  his  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  romance  of  which  he  writes, 
and   to  a  certain  extent  even   by  his  own 
integrity  and  right  conscience.     Whether  the 
man  hunts  the  woman  or  the  woman  the  man. 
at  least  it  should  be  a  splendid  pagan  hunt.- 
but  Shaw  IS  not  a  sporting  man.     Nor  is  he 
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*  pagan,  but  a  Puritan.    He  cannot  recover' 
the  impartiality  of  paganism  which  allowed 
Diana  to  propose  to  Endymion  without  think- 
ing any  the  worse  of  her.     The  result  is  that 
while  he  makes  Anne,  the  woman  who  marries 
his  hero,  a  reallj-  powerful  and  convincing 
woman,  he  can  only  do  it  by  making  her  a 
highly  objectionable  woman.     She  is  a  liar  and 
a  bully,  not  from  sudden  fear  or  excruciating 
dilemma ;  she  is  a  liar  and  a  buUy  in  grain  ; 
she  has  no  truth  6r  magnanimity  in  her.     The 
more  we  know  that  she  is  real,  the  more  we 
know  that  she  is  vile.     In   short,   Bernard 
Shaw  is  stiU  haunted  with  his  old  impotence 
of  the  unromantic  writer ;  he  cannot  imagine 
the  main  motives  of  human  life  from   the 
inside.     We  are  convinced  successfully  that 
Anne  wishes  to  marry  Tanner,  but  in  the  very 
process  we  lose  all  power  of  conceiving  why 
Tanner  should  ever  consent  to  marry  Anne, 
A  writer  with  a  more  romantic  strain  in  him 
might  have  imagined  a  woman  choosing  her 
lover  without  shamclessness  and  magnetising 
him  without  fraud.     Even  if  the  first  move- 
ment were    feminine,   it  need    hardly  be    a 
movement  like  this.     In  truth,  of  course,  the 
two  sexes  have  their  two  methods  of  attraction, 
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tad  in  some  of  the  happiest  cases  they  are 
almost  simultoneous.  But  even  on  the  most 
cynical  showing  they  need  not  be  mixed  up. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  mouse-trap 
is  not  there  by  accident.  It  is  another  to  say 
(in  the  face  of  ocular  experience)  that  the 
mouse-trap  runs  after  the  mouse. 

But   whenever    Shaw   shows    the   Puritan 
hardness  or  even  the  Puritan  cheapness,  he 
shows  something  also  of  the  Puritan  nobility, 
of  the  idea  that  sacrifice  is  reaUy  a  frivolity 
in  the  face  of  a  great  purpose.     The  reason- 
ableness of  Calvin  and  his  followers  will  by 
the  mercy  of  heaven  be  at  last  washed  away ; 
but   their    unreasonableness   will    remain   an 
eternal  splendour.     Long  after  we  have  let 
drop  the  fancy  that  Protestantism  was  rational 
it  will  be  its  glory  that  it  was  ftnatical.     So 
it   is  with    Shaw.     To    make  Anne  a  real 
woman,  even  a  dangerous  woman,  he  would 
need  to  be  something  stranger  and  softer  than 
Bernard  Shaw.     But  though  I  always  argue 
with  him  whenever  he  argues,  I  confess  that 
he  always  conquers   me   in  the  one  or  two 
moments  when  he  is  emotional. 

There  is  one  really  noble  moment  when 
Anne  oflTcrs  for  all  her  cynical  husband-hunt- 
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>ng  the  only  defence  that  is  reaUy  mat 
enough  to  cover  it  « It  wiU  not  be  .1]  htppi- 
MM  for  me.    Perhap.  death."    And  the  man 

clutch  holds  and  hurts.  What  have  you 
grasped  m  me  ?  Is  there  a  father's  heart  as 
wen  a.  a  mother's?"  That  seems  to  me 
■ctually  great;  I  do  not  like  either  of  the 
characters  an  atom  more  than  formerly;  but 
I  can  see  shining  and  shaking  through  them 
at  Aat  instant  the  splendour  of  the  God  that 
made  ^em  and  of  the  image  of  God  who 
wrote  their  story. 

A  logician  is  like  a  liar  in  many  respects 
but  chiefly  in  the  ftct  that  he  should  hav^ 
a  good  memory     That  cutting  and  inquisi- 
tive Style  which  Bernard   Shaw  has  always 
adopted  carries  with  it  an  inevitable  criticism, 
^d  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  new  theory 
ot  the  supreme  importance  of  sound  scxud 
union,  wrought  by  any  means,  is  hard  logic 
ally  to  reconcile  with  Shaw's  old  diatribes 
^.nst  senfimentalism  and  operatic  romance. 
If  Nature  wishes  primarily  to  entrap  us  into 
sexual  union,  then  all  the  means  of  sexual 
attraction,  even  the  most  maudUn  or  theat- 
rical, are  justified  at  one  stroke.     The  guitar 
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of  the  troubadour  U  m  practical  u  the  plough- 
•hwe  of  the  husbandman.    The  waltz  in  the 
baUroom  it  u  serious  as  the  debate  in  the 
iwish  council.    The  justification  of  Anne,  as 
the  potential  mother  of  Superman,  is  really 
the  justification  of  aU  die  humbugs  and  sen- 
timentaljsts  whom  Suaw  had  been  denouncing 
M  a  dramatic  critic  and  as  a  dramatist  since 
the  beginning  of  his  career.     It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  tiie  earlier  Bernard  Shaw  said 
that  romance  was  all  moonshine.    The  moon- 
shine tiiat  ripens  love  is  now  as  practical  as 
the  sunshine  tiiat  ripens  com.    It  was  vain 
to  say  tiiat  sexual  chivalry  was  all  rot ;   it 
might  be  as  rotten  as  manure— and  also  as 
fertile.     It  is  vain  to  call  first  love  a  fiction ; 
It  may  be  as  fictitious  as  tiie  ink  of  die  cuttie 
or  the  doubling  of  the  hare;  as  fictitious,  as 
efficient,  and  as  indispensable.     It  is  vain  to 
«»U  it  a  self-deception;    Schopenhauer  said 
ttat  all  existence  was  a  self-deception ;  and 
5>haws  only  further  comment  seems  to  be 
that  It  is  right  to  be  deceived.     To  Man 
and    Superman,    as     to     all    his    plays,    die 
author  attaches  a  most  fascinating  preface  at 
the  beginning.     But  I  reaUy  diink  that  he 
ought  also  to  attach  a  hearty  apology  at  die 
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end;  ■»  apology  to  ill  the  minor  dnunatitte 
w  p«poiteroui  actors  whom  he  had  curMd 
for  romanticitm  in  his  youth.  Whenever  he 
objected  to  an  actress  for  ogling  .he  might 
reasonably  reply,  "  But  this  is  how  I  support 

"/  »  '*^"""  '"  ''"'  •""'««  evolutiomuy 
effort.  Whenever  he  laughed  at  an  old- 
fashioned  Mtor  for  ranting,  the  actor  might 
answer.  My  exaggeration  is  not  more  absurd 
than  the  tail  of  a  peacock  or  the  swagger  of 

m  '•"/*« ''f«-fo««  that  I  am  a  very  fine 
feUow.  We  have  remarked  the  end  of  Shaw's 
canipaign  m  favour  of  progress.  This  ought 
really  to  have  been  the  end  of  his  campiL, 
against  romance.  All  the  tricks  of  love  tlutt 
he  called  artificial  become  natural;  because  they 
become  Nature.  AU  the  lies  of  love  become 
truths ;  mdeed  they  become  the  Truth. 

The  minor  things  of  the  play  contain  some 
thunderbolts  of  good  thinking.  Throughout 
this  brief  study  I  have  deliberately  not  dwelt 
upon  mere  wit,  because  in  anything  of  Shaw's 
that  may  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  this  play  which  is  full  of  his  most 
serious  quality  is  as  fuU  as  any  of  his  minor  sort 
of  success.   In  a  more  solid  sense  two  important 
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Act.  (tand  out :  the  first  it  the  chancter  of 
the  young  Ameriam ;  the  other  is  the  chmcter 
of  StnOter,  the  chauffeur.    In  these  Shaw  has 
realised  and  made  vivid  two  most  important 
facts.    First,  that  America  is  not  intellectually 
a  go-ahead  country,  but  both  for  good  and 
evil  an  old-ftshioned  one.     It  is  fuU  of  stale 
culture  and  ancestral  simplicity,  just  as  Shaw's 
young  millionaire  quotes  Macaulay  and  piously 
worships  his  wife.    Second,  he  has  pointed 
out  in  the  character  of  Straker  that  there 
has  arisen  in  our   midst  a   new  class  that 
has  education  without  breeding.     Straker  is 
the  man  who  has  ousted  the  hansom-cabman, 
having  neither  his  coarseness  nor  his  kindli- 
ness.   Great  sociological  credit  is  due  to  the 
man  who  has  first  clearly  observed  that  Straker 
has  appeared.    How  anybody  can  profess  for  a 
moment  to  be  glad  that  he  has  appeared,  1  do 
not  attempt  to  conjecture. 

Appended  to  the  play  is  an  entertaining 
though  somewhat  mysterious  document 
caUed  "The  Revolutionist's  Handbook."  It 
contains  many  very  sound  remarks  ;  this,  for 
example,  which  I  cannot  too  much  applaud :  "If 
you  hit  your  chUd,  be  sure  that  you  hit  him 
in  anger."  If  that  pn.iciple  had  been  pro- 
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periy  UBdentood,  we  thould  h.v«  h>d  leu  of 

with  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  doo7 
But  .mong  the  frsgments  of  sdvice  dso  oScu« 
the  foUowing  suggestive  and  even  sUuring 

SL  ♦?  .'  fi"t  personal  opportunity  I 
asked  the  author  of  this  remarfc^le  axiom 
what  It  meant  I  gathered  that  what  it  reaUy 
meant  was  something  like  this :    that  every 

Sll^r'  ".t?""  "!"  •"  ^'•'-ential^ 
Aat  he  was  likely  to  be,  and  was  therefore  i, 

a  manner  a  parasite.     It  is  gratifying  to  reflect 

that  Bernard  Shaw  ha.  sufficientiy%„.;;^* 

h»  own  epigram  by  continuing  to  pour  out 

Ais  aUotted  time.    But  if  the  epigram  migh[ 
be  interpreted  in   a  ratiier  JseVstyfe   as 
mei^ng  that  past  a  certain  point  a  man" 
work  Ukes  on  its  final  character  and  does  not 
greatly  cha.«e  the  nature  of  its   merits,  it 

SL."^'".?  ^  '"^  *»*  "^^  M"'  'nd 
iuptrman,    Shaw    reaches    that   staire.      The 

two  play,  that  have  followed  it,7hough  of 

very  great  interest   in    themselves    .•?  „ot 

require    any  revaluation  of,   or  indeed   any 

addition  to,  our  summary  of  his  genius  and 
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succen.     Thejr  are  both    in   a  lense  cam 

back  to  his  primary  eneigies ;  the  fint  in  a 
controversial  and  the  second  in  a  technical 
sense.  Neither  need  prevent  our  sajring  that 
the  moment  when  John  Tanner  and  Ann^ 
•gree  that  it  is  doom  for  him  and  death  for 
her  and  life  only  for  the  thing  unborn,  is  the 
peak  of  his  utterance  as  a  prophet. 

The  two  important  plays  that  he  has  since 
given  us  are  Ue  Doctor's  Dilimma  and  GtiHng 
Marrui.    The  first  is  as  regards  its  most 
amusing  and  effective  elements  a  throw-back 
to  his  old  game  of  guying  the  men  of  wience. 
It  was  a  very  good  game,  and   he  was  an 
admirable  player.     The  actual  story  of  the 
Dtclot's   Dilemma    itself  seems    to   me    less 
poignant  and  imporUnt  than  the  things  with 
which  Shaw  had  lately  been  dealing.     First  of 
all,  as  has  been  said,  Shaw  has  neither  the 
kind  of  justice  nor  the  kind  of  weakness  that 
goes  to  make  a  true  problem.    We  cannot  feel 
the    Doctor's  Dilemma,   because  we  cannot 
really  ftncy  Bernard  Shaw  being  in  a  dilemma. 
His  mind  is  both  fond  of  abruptness  and  fond 
of  finality ;    he  always  makes  up  his   mind 
when  he  knows  the  facts  and  sometimes  before. 
Moreover,  this   particukr  problem   (though 
aai 
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r«r.  dcubt  about  it  than  about  anything  else) 

doe3   not  strike  the  critic  as  being  such  an 

^sperafng  problem  after  all.     A?  artist  of 

^st  power  and  promise,  who  is  also  a  scamp 

of  ^ST  '^V  ""'^  *"'"=''*'7.  has  a  chanc? 
of  hfe  If  specially  treated  for  a  special  disease. 

d«LTA  "  '?"  ^""'^  "^"  *»  "modern 
drama  , St)  are  m  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
specially  favoured  because  he  is  »sthetically 
.mportantor  specially  disregarded  because  he 

the  two  despicable  modern  doctrines,  one  that 
geniuses  should  be  worshipped  like  idols  and 

win.?";  ,  u"  '""'"''''   '^""I'l   ^  'n«ely 
wiped  out  hke  germs.     That  both  clever  men 
and  bad  men  ought  to  be  treated  like  men 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  these  affairs  of  life  and  death  one 
never  does  think  of  such  distinctions.    Nobody 
does  shout  out  at    sea,  ««Bad  citizen  over- 
board!"    I  should  recommend  the  doctor  in 
his  dilemma  to  do  exactly  what  I  am  sure  any 
decent  doctor  would  do  without  any  dilemma 
at  ^1 :  to  treat  the  man  simply  as  a  man,  and 
g«ve  him  no  more  and  no  less  favour  than 
he  would  to  anybody  else.     In  short,  I  am 
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sure  a  practical  physician  would  drop  aU  these 
visionary,  unworkable  modern  dreams  about 
type  and  criminology  and  go  back  to  the  plain 
business-like  facts  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  other  play,  Getting  Married,  is  a  point 
in  Shaw's  career,  but  only  as  a  play,  not,  as 
usual,  as  a  heresy.     It  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
versation  about   marriage;    and   one  cannot 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  view  of  marriage, 
because  all  views  are  given  which  are  held  by 
anybody,  and  some  (I  should  think)  which  arc 
held  by  nobody.     But  its  technical  quality  is 
of  some  importance  in  the  life  of  its  author. 
It  is  worth  consideration  as  a  play,  because  it 
«s  not  a  play  at  all.     It  marks  the  culmination 
and  completeness  of  that  victory  of  Bernard 
Shaw  over    h^  British  public,  or  rather  over 
their  official  representatives,  of  which  I  have 
spoken.     Shaw  had  fought  a  long  fight  with 
business  men,  those   incredible   people,  who 
assured  him  that  it  was  useless  to  have  wit 
without  murders,  and  that  a  good  joke,  which 
IS  the  most  popular  thing  everywhere  else,  was 
quite  unsaleable  in  the  theatrical  world.     In 
spite  of  this  he  had  conquered  by  his  wit  and 
his  good  dialogue ;  and  by  the  time  of  which 
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wc  now  speak  he  was  victorious  and  secure. 
^  h,s  plays  were  being  produced  as  a  matter 
of  course  .„  England  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
fiercest  fashion  and  enthusiasm  in  America 
and  Germany.  No  one  who  knows  the  nature 
of  the  man  will  doubt  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances his  first  act  would  be  to  produce 

toldTha^f  "'^  *  u  """'»'"»«d.  He  had  been 
told  that  he  could  not  support  a  slight  play  by 
mere  dialogue.  He  therefore  promptly  pro- 
duced mere  dialogue  without  the  slightest 
play  for  it  to  support.  Getting  Married  \^  no 
more  a  play  than  Cicero's  dialogue  De  AmkM, 

nLT\  a        "^   •""'^'^   "  P'^J'  "^  Wilson's 
Noctes  Ambrostaiue.     But  though  it  is  not  a 

play,  It  was  played,  and  played  successfully. 
Everyone  who  went  into  the  theatre  felt  that 
he  was  only  eavesdropping  at  an  accidental 
conversation.     But   the  conversation  was   so 
sparkling  and  sensible  that  he  went  on  eaves- 
dropping    This,  I  think,  as  it  is  the  final 
play  of  Shaw,   is    also,  and   fitly,   his   final 
triumph.     He  is  a  good  dramatist  and  some- 
times even  a  great  dramatist.     But  the  occa- 
sions when  we  get  glimpses  of  him  as  reaUy  a 
great  man  are  on  these  occasions  when  he  is 
utterly  undramatic. 
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/From  first  to  last  Bernard  Shaw  has  been 
nothing  but  a  conversationalist.     It  is  not  a 
slur  to  say  so ;  Socrates  was  one,  and  even 
Chnst  Himself.     He  diflfers  from  that  divine 
and  that  human  prototype  in  the  ftct  that,  like 
most  modem  people,  he  does  to  some  extent 
taJk   m   order  to  find  out  what  he  thinks; 
whereas  they  knew  it  beforehand.    But  he  has 
the  virtues  that  go  with  the  talkative  man ; 
one  of  which  is  humility.     You  wiU  hardly 
ever  find  a  really  proud  man  talkative ;  he  is 
afraid  of  talking  too  much.  Bernard  Shaw 
offered  himself  to  the  world  with  only  one 
great  qualification,  that  he  could  talk  honestly 
and  well.     He  did  not  speak ;  he  talked  to  a 
crowd.     He  did  not  write ;    he  talked  to  a 
typewriter.     He  did  not  really  construct  a 
play  ;  he  talked  through  ten  mouths  or  masks 
instead  of  through  one.     His  literary  power 
and  progress  began   in  casual  conversations, 
and  It  seems  to  me  supremely  right  that  it 
should  end  in  one  great  and  casual  conversa- 
tion.    His  last  play  is  nothing  but  garrulous 
talking,  that  great  thing  called  gossip.     And  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  play  has  been  as 
efficient  and   successful    as    talk   and   gossip 
uave  always  been  among  the  children  of  men. 
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Of  his  life  in  these  later  years  I  have  made 
no  pretence  of  telling  even  the  little  that  there 
is  to  tell.    Those  who  regard  him  as  a  mere 
self-advertising  egotist  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  there  is  perhaps  no  man  of  whose 
private  life  less  could  be  positively  said  by  an 
outsider.     Even       ose  who   know  him  can 
make  little  but  a  conjecture  of  what  has  lain 
behind  this   splendid   stretch   of  intellectual 
self-expression ;   I  only  make  my  conjecture 
like  the  res^I   think   that  the  first  great 
turning-point  in  Shaw's  life  (after  the  early 
things  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  taint  of 
drink  in  the  teetotal  home,  or  the  first  fight 
with  poverty)  was  the  deadly  illness  which  fell 
upon  him  at   the  end  of  his   first  flashing 
career   as   a    Saturday    Reviewer.      I    know 
it  would  goad  Shaw  to  madness  to  suggest 
that  sickness  could  have  softened  him.     That 
is  why  I  suggest  it.     But  I  say  for  his  com- 
fort that  I  think  it  hardened  him   also;   if 
that  can  be  called  hardening  which  is  only  the 
strengthening    of  our    soiJs   to  meet  some 
dreadful  reality./At  least  it  is  certain  that  the 
larger  spiritual  ambitions,  the  desire  to  fin^  a 
faith  and  found  a  church,  come  after  that  time. 
I  also  mention  it  because  there  is  hardly  any- 
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tiling  else  to  mention ;  his  life  i,  «„gul„ly 
.free  fi«m  hndmarks.  wliile  his  literature  is  ,o 
oddly  foil   of  surprises.     His   marriage   to 
Miss   Payne-Townsend.  which   occurrS^n^; 
ong  aft«-  his  iUness.  was  one  of  those  quite 
niccessfol    things    which    are    utterly  sLt 
The  placidity  of  his  married  life  may  be  suffi. 
c;«ntly  indicated  by  saying  that  (as  far  as  I 
can  make  out)  the  most  important  events  in  it 
^^.^e  rows  about  the  Executive  of  the  Fabian 
Society.     If  such  npples  do  not  express  a  still 
jnd  lake-hke  life,  I  do  not  know  what  woufd 
Honestly    the       ,y  thing  in  his  later  career 
tiiat  can  be  caUed  an  event  is  the  stand  made 
by  Shaw  at  the  Fabians  against  the  sudden 
assau  t  of  Mr.  H.  G.  WeUs.  which,  after  scenes 
ot  splendid  exasperation,  ended  in  Wells's  re- 
s^naticn.    There  was  another  slight  ruffling  of 
^e  c^m  when  Bernard  Shaw  said  some  qSite 
sensible  things  about  Sir  Henry  Irving.     But 
on  the  whole  we  confront  the  composure  of 
one  who  has  come  into  his  own 

The  method  of  his  life  has  remained  mostly 

unchanged.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  ?f 
method  in  his  hfe;  I  can  hear  some  people 
murmuring  something  about  method  in  his 
madness.     He  is  not  only  neat  and  business. 
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like ;  but,  unlike  some  literarjr  men  I  know, 
does  not  conceal  the  fact.     Having  all  the 
talents  proper  to  an   author,  he  delights  to 
prove  that  he  has  also  all  the  talents  proper  to 
a  publisher;  or  even  to  a  publisher's  clerk. 
Though   many  looking   at  his  light  brown 
clothes  would  call  him  a  Bohemian,  he  really 
hates  and  despises  Bohemianism  ;  in  the  sense 
that  he  hates  and  despises  disorder  and  unclean- 
ness  and  iriie«ponsibility.     All  that  part  of  him 
is  peculiarly  normal  and  efficient     He  gives 
good  advice ;  he  always  answers  letters,  and 
answers  them  in  a  decisive  and  very  legible 
hand.     He  has  said   himself  that  the  only 
educational  art  that  he  thinks  important   is 
that  of  being  able  to  jump  ofF  tram-cars  at  the 
proper  moment.     Though  a  rigid  vegetarian, 
he  is  quite  regular  and  rational  in  his  meals  ; 
and  though  he  detests  sport,  he  takes  quite 
sufficient  exercise.     While  he  has  always  made 
a  mock  of  science  in  theory,  he  is  by  nature 
prone  to  meddle  with  it  in  practice.     He  is 
fond  of  photographing,  and  even  more  fond  of 
being  photographed.     He  maintained  (in  one 
of  his  moments  of  mad  modernity)  that  photo- 
graphy was  a  finer  thing  than  portrait-painting, 
more   exquisite  and  more    imaginative ;    he 
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urged  the  characteristic  argument  that  none 
of  his  own  photographs  were  Uke  each  other 
or  like  him.    But  he  would  certainly  wash 
the  chemicals  off  his  hands  tiie  instant  after  an 
e^Jenment ;  just  as  he  would  wash  the  blood 
off  his    hands    the    instant  after  a  Socialist 
massacre.    He  cannot  endure  stains  or  accre- 
tions ;  he  is  of  that  temperament  which  feels 
tradition  itself  to  be  a  coat  of  dust;  whose 
temptation  it  is  to  feel  nothing  but  a  sort 
ot  foul  accumulation  or  living  disease  even  in 
the  creeper  upon  tile  cottage  or  tiie  moss  upon 
tiic  grave.     So  tiioroughly  are  his  tastes  tiiose 
ot  tiie  civilised  modern  man  tiiat  if  it  had  not 
been  for  tiie  fire  in  him  of  justice  and  anger 
he  might  have  been  tiie  most  trim  and  modern 
among  tiie  miUions  whom  he  shocks  :  and  his 
bicycle  and  brown  hat  have  been  no  menace  in 
Bnxton.    But  God  sent  among  tiiose  surbur- 
bans  one  who  mu  a  prophet  as  weU  as  a  sani- 
toiy  inspector^be  had  every  qualification  for    . 
livirfg  in  a  viUa— except  tiie  necessary  indiffer- 
ence to  his  bretiiren  Uving  in  pigstyes,,^ut 
for  the  small  fact  that  he  hates  witii  a  sickening 
hatred  tiie  hypocrisy  and  class    cruelty,  he 
would  reaUy  accept  and  admire  tiie  batiitoom 
and  the  bicycle  and  asbestos-stove,  having  no 
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memory  of  rivers  or  of  roaring  fires.  In  these 
ftings,  like  Mr.  Striker,  he  is  the  New  Man. 
But  for  his  great  soul  he  might  have  accepted 
modem  civilisation  ;  it  was  a  wonderful  escape. 
This  man  whom  men  so  foolishly  call  crazy 
Md  anarchic  has  really  a  dangerous  affinity  to 
the  fourth-rate  perfections  of  our  provincial 
,  and  Protestant  civilisation.  He  might  even 
have  been  respectable  if  he  had  had  less  self- 
respsct. 

His  fulfilled  fame  and  this  tone  of  repose 
and  reason  in  his  life,  together  with  the  laree 
circle  of  his  private  kindness  and  the  regard  of 
his  feUow-artists,  should  permit  us  to  end  the 
record  in  a  tone  of  almost  patriarchal  quiet. 
If  I  wished  to  complete  such  a  picture  I  could 
add  many  touches  :  that  he  has  consented  to 
wear  evening  dress ;   that  he  has  supported 
the  Ttmes  Book  Club  ;  and  that  his  beard  has 
turned  grey;   the  last  to  his  regret,  as  he 
wanted,  it  to  remain  red  till  they  had  completed 
colour-photography.     He  can   mix  with  the 
most  conservative  statesmen  ;  his  tone  grows 
continuously  more  gentle  in   the  matter  of 
religion.     It  would  be  easy  to  end  with  the 
lion  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  the  wild  Irish- 
man tamed  or  taming  everybody,  Shaw  recon- 
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ciled  to  the  British  public  as  the  British  public 
is  cerUinly  largely  reconciled  to  Shaw. 

But  as  I  put  these  last  papers  together, 
having  finished  this  rude  study,  I  hear  a  piece 
of  news.    His  latest  pky.  The  Showing  Up  of 
Blanco   Posnet,    has    been    forbidden    by    the 
Censor.     As  fiu-  as  I  can  discover,  it  has  been 
forbidden  because  one  of  the-characters  pro- 
fesses  a  belief  in  God  and  sUtcs  his  conviction 
that  God  has  got  him.    This  is  wholesome ; 
this  is  like  one  crack  of  thunder  in  a  clear 
sky.    Not  so  easily  does  the  prince  of  this 
world  forgive.     Shaw's  religious  training  and 
instinct  is  not  mine,  but  in  all  honest  religion 
there   is   something  that  is   hateful    to    the 
prosperous  compromise  of  our  time.    You 
arc  free  in  our  time  to  say  that  God  does  not 
exist ;  you  are  free  to  say  that  He  exists  and 
is  evil;  you  are  free  to  say  (like  poor  old 
Renan)  that  He  would  like  to  exist  if  He  could. 
You  may  talk  of  God  as  a  metaphor  or  a 
mystification  ;  you  may  water  Him  down  with 
gallons  of  long  words,  or  boil  Him  to  the  rags 
of  metaphysics ;   and  it  is   not  merely  that 
nobody  punishes,  but  nobody  protests.     But 
if  you  speak  of  God  as  a  fact,  as  a  thing  like 
a  tiger,  as  a  reason  for  changing  one's  con- 
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.lmih*^"r*"  "*^'™  '"'W  *'"  'top  you 

punished  for  being   irreverent.     It   i.   now 
it2;.Z:"""*.*°  be  .  believer.    I  ^ 

end,  that  vision  of  culture  and  common  sense. 

Ik  bJ2.H  •"?  '~"''  «"""••  °^  ^«  '-«»«S 
Shaw  J^^  "f*^  "*'"«''  *°  ^^brace  Shaw  and 
Tl  "^?«d  enough  to  embrace  the  clerk, 

;?diter''"TK°''.T>°"'^°"  ^^^-^  *<>  f«de 
tnd  alter.    The  red  brick  begins  to  burn  red- 

hot ;  and  the  smoke  from  Zthe  chimnejrslSs 

.strange  smell     I  fi„d  myself  back  in  the 

fumes  in  which  I  started.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  hav^ 

boen  misled  by  smaU  modernities.    Perh!p 

what  I  have  called  fastidiousness  is  a  diving 

ftar.    Perhaps  what  I  have  called  coldnc^  u 

».  predestinate  and  ancient  endura^r^he 

fainter,  untj  1  ,ee  only  a  void  place  across 
wh^hninsBunyan-s  Pilgrim  with^is/i^' 

Bernard  Shaw  has  occupied  much  of  his  life 
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in  trjring  to  elude  hit  fbllowert.    The  fox  has 
enthutiMtic   foUoweri,   and    Shaw  leema  to 
n^  hu  in  much  the  same  way.    Thit  man 
whom  men  accuse  of  bidding  for  applause 
•eems  to  me  to  shrink  even  fiom  assent.     If 
you  agree  with  Shaw  he  is  very  likely  to 
contradict  you;   I   have   contradicted   Shaw 
throughout,  that  is  why  I  come  at  lut  almost 
to  agree  with  him.     His  critics  have  accused 
him    of  vulgar    self-advertisement;    in    his 
relation  to  his  foUowers   he   seems    to    me 
«ther  marked  with  a  sort  of  mad  modesty. 
He  seems  to  wish  to  fly  from  agreement,  to 
have  as  few  foUowers  as  possible.    All  this 
«*che.  back,  I  think,  to  the  three  roots  from 
which  this  meditation  grew.    It  is  partly  the 
niCTe  impatience  and  irony  of  the  Irishman. 
It  IS  partly  the  thought  of  the  Calvinist  that 
the  host  of  God  should  be  thinned  rather  than 
thronged ;   that  Gideon  must  rqect  soldiers 
rather  than  recruit  them.    And  it  is  partly 
alas,  the  unhappy  Progressive  trying  to  be  in 
front  of  his  own  religion,  trying  to  destroy  his 
own  idol  and  even  to  desecrate  his  own  tomb. 
But  from  whatever  causes,  this  furious  escape 
from  popularity  has  involved  Shaw  in  some 
perversities  and  refinements  which  are  almost 
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mere  iniinceritiet,  ud  which  make  it  nece*. 
•W7  to  diwntMgle  the  good  he  has  done  from 
the  evU  m  this  dazzling  course.  I  will  at- 
tempt lome  summar7  ^  stating  the  three 
Mings  in  which  his  influence  seems  to  me 
thoroughl7  good  and  the  three  in  which  it 
•eems  bad.  But  for  the  pleasure  of  ending 
on  the  finer  note  I  wiU  first  speak  of  thoM 
that  seem  bad. 

The  primary  respect  in  which   Shaw  has 
been  a  bad  influence  is  that  he  has  encouraged 
fastidiousness.     He    has    made   men    da^ty 
about  their  moral  meals.    This  is  indeed  the 
root   of  his    whole   objection    to    romance. 
Many  people  have  objected  to  romance  for 
b«ng  too  airy  and  exquisite.     Shaw  objects 
to  romance  for  being  too  rank  and  coarse. 
Many  have  despised  romance  because  it  is 
unreal ;  Shaw  reaUy  hates  it  because  it  is  a 
great  deal  too  real.     Shaw  dislikes  romance  as 
hedisUkes  beef  and  beer,  raw  brandy  or  raw 
beefsteaks.    Romance  is    too  masculine  for 
his    taste.    You    wiU    find    throughout    his 
criticisms,  amid  aU   their   truth,   their  wUd 
justice    or   pungent    impartiality,  a   curious 
undercurrent  of  prejudice  upon  one  point  : 
the  preference  for  the  refined  rather  than  the 
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rude  or  ugljr.    Thus  he  wiU  dislike  t  joke 
beouse  it  is  coarse  without  uking  if  it  is 
really  immoral.     He  objects  to  a  man  sitting 
down  on  his  hat,  whereas  the  austere  moralist 
should  only  object   to   his  sitting  down  on 
someone  else's  hat.    This  sensibility  is  barren 
because  it  is  universal.     It  is  useless  to  object 
to  man  being  made  ridiculous.     Man  is  born 
ridiculous,  as  can  easily  be  seen  if  you  look  at 
him  soon  after  he  is  born.     It  is  grotesque  to 
drink  beer,  but  it  is  equally  grotesque  to 
drink  soda-water ;  the  grotesqueness  lies  in 
the  act  of  filling  yourself  like  a  botde  through 
«  hole.    It  is   undignified   to  walk   with  a 
drunken  stagger ;  but  it  is  fairly  undignified 
to  walk  at  all,  for  all  walking  is  a  sort  of 
balancing,  and  there  is  always  in  the  human 
being  something  of  a  quadruped  on  its  hind 
legs.     I  do  not  say  he  would  be  more  digni- 
fied if  he  went  on  all  fours ;  I  dc  not  know 
that  he  ever  is  dignified  except  when  he  is  dead. 
We  shaU  not  be  refined  tiU  we  are  refined  into 
dust     Of  course  it  is  only  because  he  is  not 
wholly  an  animal  that  man  sees  he  is  a  rum 
animal ;  and  if  man  on  his  hind  legs  is  in  an 
artificial  attitude,  it  is  only  because,  like  a  dog, 
he  is  begging  or  saying  thank  you. 
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Everything  important  is  in  that  sense  absurd 
»rom  the  grave  baby  to  the  grinning  skuU ; 
everything  practical  is  a  practical  joke.    But 
throughout  Shaw's  comedies,  curiously  enough, 
there  .9  a  certain  kicking  against  this  great 
doom  of  Uughter.     For  instance,  it  is  the  first 
dupr  of  a  man  who  is  in  love  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself ;  but  Shaw's  heroes  always  seem  to 
flinch  from  this,and  attempt,in  airy,  phUosophic 
«venge,  to  make  a  fool  of  the  woman  first 
The  attempts  of  Valentine  and  Charteris  to 
divide  their  perceptions  from  their  desires,  and 
teU  the  woman  she  is  worthless  even  while 
trying  to  win  her,  are  sometimes  almost  tor- 
turing to  watch  ;  it  is  like  seeing  a  man  trying 
to  play  a  diflerent  tune  with  each  hand.   I  fon^ 
this  agony  is  not  only  in  the  spectator,  but  in 
the  dramatist  as  weU.    It  is  Bernard  Shaw 
struggling  with  his  reluctance  to  do  anything  so 
ridiculous  as  make  a  proposal     For  there  are 
two  types  of  great  humorist :  those  who  love 
to  see  a  man  absurd  and  those  who  hate  to 
8«  him  absurd.    Of  the  first  kind  are  Rabe- 
lais and  Dickens ;    of  the  second  kind  are 
Swift  and  Bernard  Shaw, 

So  far  as  Shaw  has  spread  or  helped  a  certain 
modern  reluctance  or  mamaise  honu  in  these 
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grand  and  grotesque  functions  of  man  I  think 
he  has  definitely  done  harm.    He  has  much 
influence  among  the  young  men  ;  but  it  is  not 
an  mflucnce  in  the  direction  of  keeping  them 
young.      One  cannot  imagine  him   inspiring 
any  of  his  followers  to  write  a  war-song  or 
a   drinking-song  or    a    love-song,  the  three 
forms  of  human  utterance  which  come  next  in 
nobUity  to  a  prayer.     It  may  seem  odd  to 
say  that  the  net  effect  of  a  man  so  apparently 
impudent  will  be  to  make  men  shy.     But  it  is 
certainly  the   truthy^hyness  is  always  the 
sign  of  a  divided  soul ;  a  man  is  shy  because 
he  somehow  thinks  his  position  at  once  de- 
spicable and  important.     If  he  were  without 
humility  he  would  not  care ;  and  if  he  were 
without  pride  he  would  ncc  care^,„^ow  the 
main  purpose  of  Shaw's  theoretic  teaching  is 
to  declare  that  we  ought  to  fulfil  these  great 
functions  of  life,  that  we  ought  to  eat  and 
drink  and  love.     But  the  main  tendency  of 
his  habitual  criticism  is  to  suggest  that  all  the 
sentiments,  professions,  and  postures  of  these 
things    are    not  only  comic   but  even   con- 
temptibly comic,  foUies  and  almost  frauds. 
The  result  would  seem  to  be  that  a  race  of 
young  men  may  arise  who  do  aU  these  things. 
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but  do  them  awkwardly.    That  which  wa.  of 
old  a  free  and  hilarious  function  become*  an 
important  and  embarrassing  necessity.    Let  us 
endure  aU  the  pagan  pleasures  with  a  Christian 
pafaence.    Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  serious. 

think  Shaw  has  done  definite  harm  is  this: 
that  he  has  (not  al.«ys  or  even  as  a  rule  in- 
tentionally) increased  that  anarchy  of  thought 
which  IS  al*kys  the  destruction  of  thought. 
Much  of  his  early  writing  has  encou«|ed 
among  tiie  modern  youth  that  most  pestilent 

^11  "^^fP"  *"*=''''  »"**  ^«""5  what  i, 
«Ued  the  argument  of  progress.  I  mean  this 
kind  of  th:ng.  Previous  ages  were  often,  alas, 
aristocratic  in  politics  or  dericaUst  in  religion  ; 
but  they  were  always  democratic  in  philosophy  • 
they  appealed  to  man,  not  to  particular  men! 
And  If  most  men  were  against  an  idea,  diat 
was  so  far  against  it.  But  nowadays  that 
most  men  are  against  a  thing  is  thought  to 

,hor.w  }  '*  "  ^'«"'^^  »"PP°««d  to 

show  that  some  day  most  men  will  be  for  it 

If  a  man  says  tiiat  cows  are  reptiles,  or  tiiat 

Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  he  can  always  quote 

the  contempt  of  his  contemporaries  as  in  some 

mysterious  way  proving  the  complete    con- 
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version  of  posterity.     The  objections  to  this 
thebiy  scarcely  need  any  elaborate  indication. 
The  final  objection  to  it  is  that  it  amounts  to 
(  this :  say  anything,  however  idiotic,  and  you 
)  are  m  advance  of  your  age.     This  kind  of 
stuff  must  be  stopped.     The  sort  of  democrat 
who  appeals  to   the  babe  unborn  must  be 
dassed  with  the  sort  of  aristocrat  who  appeals 
to    his    deceased    great-grandfather.      Both 
should   be  sharply  reminded   that  they  are 
appeahng  to  individuals  whom  they  well  know 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  prompt 
and   witty    reply.       Now  although    Bernard 
Shaw  has  survived  this  simple  confusion,  he 
has  in  his  time  greatly  contributed  to  it.     If 
there  is,  for  instance,  one  thing  that  is  really 
rare  in  Shaw  it  is  hesiution.     He  makes  up 
his  mind  quicker  than  a  calculating  boy  or  a 
county  magistrate.     Yet  on   this   subject  of 
the  next  change  in  ethics  he  has  felt  hesi- 
tation, and  being  a  strictly  honest  man  has 
expressed  it. 

"  I  know  no  harder  practical  question  than 
how  much  selfishness  one  ought  to  sUnd  from 
a  gifted  person  for  the  sake  of  his  gifts  or  on 
the  chance  of  his  being  right  in  the  long  run. 
The  Superman  will  certainly  come  like  a  thief 
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in  the  night,  and  be  shot  at  accordingly ;  bui 
we  cannot  leave   our  property  wholly    un-\ 
defended  on  that  account.  On  the  other  hand,! 
we  cannot  ask  the  Superman  simply  to  add  a  ' 
higher  set  of  virtues  to  current  respectable 
morals  ;  for  he  is  undoubtedly  going  to  empty 
«  good  deal  of  respectable  morality  out  like  so 
much  dirty  water,  and  replace  it  by  new  and 
strange  cus;:9ms,  shedding  old  obligations  and 
accepting  new  and  heavier  ones.    Every  step 
of  his  progress  must   horrify   conventional 
people ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  even  the 
most  superior  man  to  march  ahead  all  the 
time,  every  pioneer  of  the  march  towards  the 
Superman  wo"  be  crucified." 

When  the  most  emphatic  man  alive,  a  man 
unmatched  in  violent  precision  of  statement, 
speaks  with  such  avowed  vagueness  and  doubt 
as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  his  more  weak- 
minded  foUowers  are  in  a  mere  whirlpool  of 
uncritical  and  unmeaning  innovation.  If  the 
superior  person  will  be  apparently  criminal, 
the  most  probable  result  is  simply  that  the 
criminal  person  will  think  himself  superior. 
A  very  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature 
IS  required  in  the  matter.  If  the  Superman 
may  possibly  be  a  thief,  you  may  bet  your 
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boot,  that  the  next  thief  will  be  a  Superman. 
But  indeed  the  Supermen  (of  whom  I  have 
met  many)  have  generally  been  more  weak  in 
the  head  than  in  the  moral  conduct ;  they 
have  simply  offered  the  first  fancy  which  occu- 
pied their  minds  as  the  new  morality.  I  fear 
that  Shaw  had  a  way  of  encouraging  these 
,  follies.     It  IS  obvious  from  the  passage  I  have 

A  Jhem  ^°  ''"   "°   ""■'^  °^  retraining 

The  truth  is  that  all  feeble  spirits  naturally 
live  m  the  future,  because  it  is  featureless  ;  it 
w  a  soft  job  ;  you  can  make  it  what  you  like. 
The  next  age  is  blank,  and  I  can  paint  it  freely 
with  my  ftvourite  colour.  It  requires  real 
coura^  to  ftce  the  past,  because  the  past  is 
full  of  facts  which  cannot  be  got  over ;  of 
men  certainly  wiser  than  we  and  of  things 
done  which  we  could  not  do.  I  know  I 
cannot  write  a  poem  as  good  as  Lycidoi.  But 
It  is  always  easy  to  say  that  the  particular  sort 
of  poetry  I  can  write  wiU  be  the  poetry  of  the 
future. 

This   I   call   the   second  evil  influence  of 

5>haw  :  that  he  has  encouraged  many  to  throw 

themselves  for  justification  upon  the  shapeless 

and  the  unknown.  In  this,  though  courageous 
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hmtdf,  he  has  encouraged  cowards,  and  though 
sincere  himself,  has  helped  a  mean  escape. 

The  third  evil  in  his  influence  can,  1  think, 
be  much  more  shortly  dealt  with.    He  has  to 
a  very  slight  extent,  but  stiU  perceptibly,  en- 
couraged a  kind  of  charlatanism  of  utterance 
among  those  who  possess  his  Irish  impudence 
without  his  Irish  virtue.     For  instance,  his 
amusing  trick  of  self-praise  is  perfecdy  hearty 
and    humotrous    in    him;    nay,   it    is    even 
humble;  for  to  confess  vanity  is  itself  humble. 
All  that  is  the  matter  with  the  proud  is  that 
they  will  not  admit  that  they  are  vain.   There- 
fore when  Shaw  says  that  he  alone  is  able  to 
write  such  and  such  admirable  work,  or  that 
he  has  just  utterly  wiped  out  some  celebrated 
opponent,  I  for  one  never  feel  anything  offen- 
sive in  ihe  tone,  but,  indeed,  only  the  un- 
mistakable   intonation    of  a   friend's   voice. 
But  I  have  noticed  among  younger,  harder^ 
and  much  shaUower  men  a  certain  disposition 
to  ape  this  insolent  ease  and  certitude,  and 
that   without  any  fundamental  frankness   or 
mirth.     So  far  the  influence  is  bad.     Egoism 
can  be  learnt  as  a  lesson  like  any  other  "ism." 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  learn  an  Irish  accent  or  a 
good  temper.     In  its  lower  forms  the  thing 
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becomes  a  most  unmUitaty  trick  of  announcing 
the  victoiy  before  one  has  gained  it. 

When  one  has  said  those  three  things,  one 
has  said,  I  think,  aU  that  can  be  said  by  way 
of  blaming  Bernard  Shaw.   It  is  significant  that 
he  was  never  blamed  for  any  of  these  things 
by  the  Censor.     Such  censures  as  the  attitude 
of  that  oflSdal  involves  may  be  dismissed  with 
«  very  light  sort  of  disdain.     To  represent 
Shaw  as  proftne  or  provocatively  indecent  is 
not  a  matter  for  discussion  at  aU  ;  it  is  a  dis- 
gusting crimmal  libel  upon  a  particularly  re- 
specuble  gentleman  of  the  middle  classes,  of 
refined  tastes  and  somewhat  PuriUnical  views. 
But  while  the  negative  defence  of  Shaw  is 
easy,  the  just  praise  of  him  is  almost  as  com- 
plex as  It  is  necessary;  and  I  shall  devote  the 
last  few  pages  of  this  book  to  a  triad  corre- 
spondmg  to  the  last  one— to  the  three  im- 
portant elements  in  which  the  work  of  Shaw 
has  been  good  as  well  as  great. 

In  the  first  place,  and  quite  apart  from  all 
particular  theories,  the  worid  owes  thanks  to 
Bernard  Shaw  for  having  combined  being 
intelligent  with  being  inteUigible.  He  has 
popularised  phUosophy,  or  rather  he  has  re- 
populansed  it,  for  philosophy  is  always  popu- 
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l«r,  oreept  in  peculitrty  corrupt  and  oligarchic 
•ges  like  our  own.    We  have  pused  the  age 
of  the  demagogue,  the  nun  who  ha*  little  to 
•ay  and  sajn  it  loud.    We  hare- come  to  the 
■ge  of  the  mjrstagogue  or  don,  the  man  who  has 
nothing  to  say,  but  says  it  softly  and  impres- 
sively m  an   indistinct  whisper.    After    aU 
^ort  words  must  mean  something,  even  if 
they  mean  filth  or  lies  ;  but  long  words  may 
sometimes  iliean  literaUy  nothing,  especially 
If  they    are    used  (as   they  mostly  are    in 
modern    books    and    magazine    articles)    to 
balance  and    modify  each    other.     A    plain 
««ure  4,  scrawled  in  chalk  anywhere,  must 
•Iways   mean    something;    it   must    always 
mean  a  +  2.      But  the  most  enormous  and 
mysterious  algebraic  equation,  full  of  letters, 
brackets,  and  fiactions,  may  all  cancel  out  at 
last  and  be  equal  to  nothing.    When  a  dema- 
gogue says  to  a  mob, «« There  is  ths  Bank  of 
England,  why  shouldn't  you  have  some  of 
that  money?"  he  says  something  which  is  at 
tost  as  honest  and  inteUigible  as  the  figure  4. 
When  a  writer  in  the  Times  remarks,  "  We 
must  raise    the  economic  eflidency   of  the 
masses  without  diverting  anything  from  those 
classes  which   represent    the    national    pros- 
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peritjr    Md    refinement,"  then   hit   equation 
««cd.  out ;  in  .  literal  «d  logicd  2,c  hi! 
wmtrk  amounu  to  nothing. 
There  u-e  two  kind,  of  charhtws  or  people 

XA""^  *'".*'^-    The  power  of  thTfoat 
M  that  he  advert«e.-«nd  cures.    The  power 
of  the  wxond  i.  that  though  he  ii  not  learned 
enough  to  cure  he  is  much  too  learned  to 
advertise.    The  former  gire  away  their  dignity 
with  a  pound  of  tea ;  the  Utter  are  paid  a 
poundofteamerelyforbeingdignified.  I^ink 
them  the  wo«e  quacks  of  the  two.    Shaw  i. 
certainty  of  the  other  sort    Dickens,  another 
man  who  was  great  enough  to  be  a  demagogue 
(and  greater  than  Shaw  because  more  h^y 
a  dcmagope)  puts  for  ever  the  true  difference 
between  the  demagogue  and  the  mystagogue  in 

H  ^'T^J  "^'"P'  *''«  we're'ch^„fa 
and  they  re  dear-jacks,  I  don't  see  any  Ter- 
ence between  us."  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  neat 
cheap-jack,  mth  plenty  of  patter  and  I  dare 
say  plenty  of  nonsense,  but  with  this  also 
(which  ,s  not  whoUy  unimportant),  with 
goods  to  seU.  People  accuse  such  a  man 
of  setf-advertisement.  But  at  least  the  cheap- 
jack  docs  advertise  his  wares,  whereas  the  don 
or  dear-jack  advertises  nothing  except  himself. 
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Hii  verjr  nlence,  nay  hit  very  tterility,  are 
•uppoied  to  be  marks  of  the  richnett  of  hii 
erudition.  He  it  too  learned  to  teach,  and 
tometimet  too  wise  even  to  talk.  St  Thoniaa 
Aquinas  said:  "In  auctore  auctoritas."  But 
there  is  more  than  one  man  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  who  is  considered  an  authority 
because  he  hu  never  been  an  author. 

Against  all  this  mystification  both  of  silence 
and  verbosity  Shaw  has  been  a  splendid  and 
smashing  protest     He  has  stood  up  for  the 
ftct  that  philosophy  is  not  the  concern  of  thbse 
who  pass  through  Divinity  and  Greats,  but  of 
those  who  pass    through    birth  and   death. 
Nearly  aU  the  most  awfW  and  abstruse  state- 
ments can  be  put  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
from    «A    child    is  bom"   to  "A  soul  is 
damned."    If  the  ordinary  man  may  not  dis- 
cuss existence,  why  should  he  be  asked  to 
conduct  it  ?    About  concrete  matters  indeed 
one  naturally  appeals  to  an  oligarchy  or  select 
class.    For  information  about  Lapland  I  go  to 
an  aristocracy  of  Laplanders ;  for  the  ways  of 
rabbits  to  an  aristocracy  of  naturalists  or,  pre- 
ferably, an  aristocracy  of  poachers.    But  only 
mankind  itself  can  bear  witness  to  the  abstract 
first  principles  of  mankind,  and  in  matters  of 
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theory  I  would  always  consult  the  mob.  Only 
the  mass  of  men,  for  instance,  have  authority 
to  say  whether  life  is  good.  Whether  life  is 
good  is  an  especially  mystical  and  delicate 
question,  and,  like  all  such  questions,  is  uked 
in  words  of  one  syllable.  It  is  also  answered 
in  words  of  one  syUable,  and  Bernard  Shaw 
(as  also  mankind)  answers  "  yes." 

This  plain,  pugnacious  style  of  Shaw  hu 
greatly  clarified  all  controversies.  He  hu 
slain  the  polysyllable,  that  huge  and  slimy 
centipede  which  has  sprawled  over  all  the 
vaUeysofEn^and  like  the  "loathly  worm" 
who  was  slain  by  the  ancient  knight.  He  does 
not  think  that  difficult  questions  will  be  made 
simpler  by  using  difficult  words  about  them. 
He  has  achieved  the  admirable  work,  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  gratitude,  of  discussing 
Evolution  without  mentioning  it  The  good 
work  is  of  course  more  evident  in  the  case  of 
philosophy  than  any  other  region ;  because 
the  case  of  philosophy  was  a  crying  one.  It 
was  really  preposterous  that  the  things  most 
carefully  reserved  for  the  study  of  two  or 
three  men  should  actually  be  the  things  com- 
mon to  all  men.  It  was  absurd  that  certain 
men  should  be  experts  on  the  special  subject  of 
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evwything.    But  he  ,tood  for  much  the  «». 
•piritaad  style  in  other  m.«n    .  ""' 

»r  e»inpl«xTT,e„  never  hw  been  m  fc^ 
^    popular  economUt;  one  «o^  ^d.  e^ 
t«^.ng,  conwtent.  .„d  ewentklly  2.^1?^ 

gnmd  Dianoa  ••  u.  •  .  e*"*^'***^  wd  five 
K^  m  ke  fl"''^J''P««^''i«Rcollec. 
He  do;.^o^'^,r  r  ""^  °^  ""no  it 

.Bout''rhr?rwthX;£^S'„is 

more  definite  need.    He^^lfcT^         .""** 

,     "^*'      'or  him  economics   M.11.  ^ 

housekcepinir    a.  j.^"™™"  ««lr  metne 

,,-  ^P'"S»    «•    It    does    m     Cre*k         u- 
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hrpothMw,  or  unwl  gener«li«tioi«.  When 
the  orthodox  economUt  begin*  with  hit  correct 
*nd  pnmtiy  formuk,  -SuppoM  there  ■■  . 

M^  on  «  Id^d »  Sh.w  i.  .pt  to  inter. 

™fsJ^!!'"P'y»  "yi-g,  "There  i.  a  Man  in 

The  second  phase  of  the  nun's  reaUy  fruitful 
^^  !•  in  a  sense  the  converse  of  this. 
He  has  improved  phUosophic  discussions  bv 
mtking  tiiem  more  popular.  But  he  h.s  also 
2^"?!  '*'"!!"  '^'"emenu  by  making  them 
more  philosophic.  And  by  more  philosophic 
I  do  not  mean  duller,  but  funnier;  thaVis 
more  vaned.  All  real  fun  is  in  cosmic  con- 
ttuts,  which  involve  a  view  of  the  cosmos. 

U    in""^^'*  ?•'•  •^'"^  '^'^  io  Shaw 
!•    mUy    difficult    to    state    and    must    be 
■pproached    by    exphnations    and   even    by 
diminations     Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  think 
nothing  of  Shaw  or  anybody  else  merely  for 
Ptoyiiig  the  daring  Keptit     I  do  not  think  he 
hM  done  any  good  or  even  achieved  any  effect 
simply  by  asking  starding  questions.      It  is 
possible  that  there  have  been  ages  so  sIugKish 
or  automatic  that  anything  that  woke  theS^up 
•t  all  was  a  good  thing.     It  is  sufficient  to  be 
certain  that  ours  is  not  such  an  age.     We  do 
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not  need  waking  up ;  rather  we  suffer  from 
insomnia,  with  all  its  results  of  fear  and  ex- 
aggeration and  frightful  waking  dreams.    The 

SctwtrV'""*  •  '^°"'^">'  ^'>''''  '»«»» 
ism3?ir  '*«°°"-  The  modern  mind 
^vTL^  °  "  motor-car  on  a  lonely  road 
which  two  amateur  motorists  have  been  just 
clever  er.ough  to  take  to  pieces,  but  are  not 

Under  these  circumstances  kicking  the  car  has 
n^er  been  found  by  the  best  e^ts  to t 
effective.  No  one,  therefore,  does  any  good 
to  our  age  merely  by  asking  questions-uSTss 
he  can  answer  the  questions.    Asking  questions 

Ilh  rt  *^\^"''''">«W«  .nd  aristofra^tic  ^rt 
which  has  brought  most  of  us  into  Ae 
bankruptcy  court  The  note  of  our  age  is  a 
note  of  mterrogation.  And  the  final  ^nt  is 
so  plain  ;  no  sceptical  philosopher  can  Zk  any 
questions  that  may  not  equally  be  asked  Z 
a  tired^hdd  on  a  hot  afternoon.  "Ami. 
c^^r^r^^^^J^'-Whyaren"  . 
chair  ?-What  is  a  chair  ?  "  A  child  wiU  some! 

And  the  phdosophers  of  Protestant  Europe 
have  asked  them  for  two  hundred  years.       ^ 
U  that  were  all  that  I  meant  by  Shaw 
aso 
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making  men  more  philosophic,  I  should  put  it 
not  among  his  good  influences  but  his  bad. 
He  did  do  that  to  some  extent ;  and  so  far  he 
IS  bad.     But  there  is  a  much  bigger  and  better 
sense  in  which  he  has  been  a  philosopher.    He 
has  brought  back  into  English  drama  all  the 
streams  of  fact  or  tendency  which  are  commonly 
caUed    undramatic      They    were    there     in 
Shakespeare's  time ;    but  they  have  scarcely 
been  there   since  until  Shaw.     I  mean  that 
Shakespeare,  being  interested  in  everything 
put  everything  into  a  play.     If  he  had  lately 
been  thinking  about  the  irony  and  even  con- 
tradiction confronting  us  in  self-preservation 
and  suicide,  he  put  it  aU  into  Hamlet.     If  he 
was  annoyed  by  some  passing  boom  in  theatrical 
babies  he  put  that  into  Hamkt  too.    He  would 
put   anything    into  Hamlet  which   he  really 
thought  was  true,  from  his  fevourite  nursery 
ballads  to  his  personal  (and  perhaps  unfashion- 
able) conviction  of  the  Catholic   purgatory. 
There  is  no  fact  that  strikes  one,  I  think,  about 
Shakespeare,  except  the  feet  of  how  dramatic 
he  could    be,  so  much  as  the  fact  of  how 
undramatic  he  could  be. 

In  this  great  sense  Shaw  has  brought  philo- 
sophy back  into  drama— philosophy  in  the 
*5« 
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«n|«  of.  «rt.in  freedom  of  the  mind.    Thi, 
..not  a  freedom  to  think  what  one  likes 

one  thmk,) ;  ,t  .,  a  freedom  to  think  about 
what  one  hke.,  which  i.  quite  .  different  thing 
^d  the  spnng  of  aU  thought.  Shakespearf 
On  a  weak  moment,  I  think)  said  that  aUthe 
world  .,  a  stage.     But  Shakespeare  acted  o^ 

world     So  S  '""'■'''  '''*  '  '^  "  «"  *; 
world.     So  there  are  in  all  Bernard  Shaw's 

t.^7  undramatic  stuff,  which  the  dtJaSt 
pu^m  because  he  is  honest  and  would  X 

sSr  K  r*  *"  '""«'*  ^'th  his  play, 
aaw  hjs  brought  back  into  English  dLU 
that  Shakespearian  universality  which,  if  you 
Jke   you  can  caU  Shakespearian  irrdeva^^" 

even  when  you  meet  it  by  accident   In  Sha^ 

?;2cS"^"^^"'""--''«°^-«t«« 

To  be  up  to  date  is  a  pdtry  ambition  except 
m  an  almanac,  and  Shaw  has  sometimes  talked 
this  almanac  philosophy.  Nevertheless  there 
w  a  real  sense  m  which  the  phrase  mav  be 
wisely  used,  and  that  is  in  ca^swherTim^ 
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stereotyped  version  of  what  is  happening  hides 
what  IS  really  happening  from  our  eyes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  newspapers  are  never  up  to  date 
The  men  who  write  leading  articles  are  always 
behind  the  times,  because  they  are  in  a  hurry. 
They  are  forced  to  M  back  on  their  old- 
ftshioned  view  of  things  ;  they  have  no  time 
to  fashion  a   new  one.     Everything  that  is 
done  in  a  hurry  is  certain  to  be  antiquated ; 
that  IS  why  modern  industrial  civilisation  bears 
so  curious  a  resemblance  to  barbarism.     Thus 
when    newspapers    say  that   TAe   Times  is   a 
solemn  old  Tory  paper,  they  are  out  of  date  ; 
their  talk  is  behind  the  talk  in  Fleet  Street 
Thus  when   newspapers   say  that    Christian 
dogmas  are  crumbling,  they  are  out  of  date  • 
their  talk  is  behind  the  talk  :n  public-houses! 
Now  in  this  sense  Shaw  flas  kept  in  a  really 
stirring  sense  up  to  date.     He  has  introduced 
into  the  theatre  the  things  that  no  one  else 
had  mtroduced  into  a  theatre— the  things  in 
the   street   outside.     The    theatre   is  a  sort 
of  thing  which  proudly  sends  a  hansom-cab 
across  the  stage  as  Realism,  while  everybody 
outside  is  whistiing  for  motor-cabs. 

Consider  in  this  respect  how  many  and  fine 
have  been  Shaw's  intrusions  into  the  theatre 
'a 


with  the  things  that  were  rcaUy  going  on.  Dai], 
paper,  and  daily  m.tinics  w^c  sfill  grS 
«pl«mng  how  much  modern  war  de^nded 
on  gunpowder,  ^m,  W  M,  Af«»  explained 
how  much  modern  war  depends  on  cSouTe 

^  a  mdd  Conservative.    C<,^*/<,  caught  hold 

Sociahst.  Numberless  magazine  articles  and 
society  comed.es  describe  the  emancipated 
woman  as  new  and  wild.  Only  rou  NevJb^ 
r*^was  young  enough  to  see  that  the  emanci- 
pated woman  .s  already  old  and  respectable 
tvery  comic  paper  has  caricatured  the  un- 
cdu«ted  upstart.     Only  the  author  of  Man 

ttu.*^""  ^"^  """«''  **«"*  *«  modern 
world  to  cancature  the  educated  upstar-  -the 

tlLh  f "  ""^^  ""  ''"^'^  Beaumarchai^ 
though  he  cannot  pronounce  him.  This  is 
the  second  real  and  great  work  of  Shaw-the 
cttmg  ,n  of  the  world  on  to  the  stage    as 

Ae  nvers  were  let  in  upon  the  Augean  Se" 
He  has  let  a  httle  of  the  H.ymaXt  into  the 

w£  */^T  ^'  !>- Permitted  Lme 
wh»p^rs  of  the  Strand  to  enter  the  Strand 
Th«.tre  Avanely  of  solutions  in  philosophy 
»  as  sdly  as  ,t  ,s  in  arithmetic,  but  one  may 
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be  justly  proud  of  ,  variety  of  materials  for 
..oluton  After  Shaw,  one  may  «iy,  there  i, 
nothing  that  cannot  be  introduced  into  a  play 
Jf  one  can  make  it  decent,  amusing,  and  i^ll 

of  his  childhood,  his  ear  for  music,  or  his 
Ignorance  of  cookery  can  all  be  made  vivid  if 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject.  A 
soldier  may  mention  the  commissariat  as  weU 
«  the  cavalry;  and,  better  stiU,  a  priest  may 
mention  theology  as  well  as  religion.  That 
IS  being  a  philosopher ;  that  is  bringing  the 
universe  on  the  stage.  05      = 

Lastly  he  has  obliterated  the  mere  cynic. 
He  has  been  so  much  more  cynical  than  any- 
one else  for  the  public  good  that  no  one  has 

smaUer  The  Chinese  crackers  of  the  frivolou? 
qrnics  feJ  to  excite  us  after  the  dynamite  of 
the  serious  and  aspiring  cynic.    Bernard  Shaw 

remember  an  epoch  which  many  of  his 
followers  do  not  know:  an  epoch  of  real 
pessimism.  The  years  from  1885  to  1898 
were  hke  the  hours  of  afternoon  in  a  rich 
house  with  large  rooms  ;  the  hours  before 
tea-time.     They  believed  in   nothing  except 
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good    manners ;   ud    the   essence  of  good 
manners  .s  to  conceal  .  yawn.    A  yawn  may 
he  defined  as  a  silent  yell     The  power  which 
the  jroung  pessimist  of  that  time  showed  in 
this  direction  would  have  astonished  anyone 
but  him     He  yawned  so  wide  as  to  swaUow 
the  world.     He  swallowed  the  world  like  an 
unpleasant  pill  before  retiring  to  an  eternal 
fe«t.    Now  the  hst  and  best  glory  of  Shaw 
«•  that  in  thb  circles  where  this  creature  was 
tound,  he  IS  not     He  has  not  been  killed  (I 
don  t  know  exactly  why),  but  he  has  actuallV 
turned  into  a  Shaw  idealist.     This  is  no  ex- 
aggeration.   I  meet  men  who,  when  I  knew 
them  m  1898,  were  just  a  litde  too  lazy  to 
d«troy  the  universe.    They  are  now  con- 
scious of  not  being  quite  worthy  to  aboUsh 
some  prison   regulations.     This  destruction 
and  conversion   seems   to   me  the  mark  of 
something  actuaUy  great.     It  is  always  great 
to  desteoy  a  type  without  destroying  a  man. 
The  followers  of  Shaw  are  optimists ;   some 
of  them  are  so  simple  as  even  to  use  the 
word.    They  are  sometimes  rather  paUid  op- 
timists,  frequently   very    worried   optimise, 
occasionally,  to   tcU  the   truth,   rather  cross 
optimists :  but  they  are  not  pessimists;  they 
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can  exult  though  thqr  cannot  laugh.  He  hat 
at  least  withered  up  among  them  the  mere 
pose  of  impossibility.  Like  every  great 
teacher,  he  has  cursed  the  barren  fig-tree. 
For  nothing  except  that  impossibility  is  reaUv 
impossible.  ' 


I  know  It  IS  aU  very  strange.     From  the 
height  of  eight  hundred  years  ago,  or  of  eight 
hundred  years  hence,  our  age  must  look  in- 
credibly odd.    We  caU  the  twelfth  century 
ascetic.    We  caU  our  own  time  hedonist  and 
tull  of  praise  and  pleasure.    But  in  the  ascetic 
age  the  love  of  life  was  evident  and  enormous, 
so  that  it  had  to  be  restrained.  In  an  hedonist 
age  pleasure  has  always  sunk  low,  so  that  it 
has  to  be  encouraged.    How  high  the  sea  of 
human  happiness  rose  in  the  Middle  Ages 
we  now  only  know  by  the  colossal  walls  that 
they  built  to  keep  it  in  bounds.    How  low 
human  happiness  sank  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury our  children  will  only  know  by  these 
ottraordinary  modern  books,  which  teU  people 
that  It  is  a  duty  to  be  cheerful  and  that  life  is 
not  so  bad  after  all.     Humanity  never  pro- 
duces optimists  till  it  has  ceased  to  produce 
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happy  men.  It  ii  itrange  to  be  obliged  to 
impoM  t  holiday  like  >  fut,  and  to  drive  men 
to  a  banquet  with  spears.  But  this  shall  be 
wntten  of  our  time:  that  when  the  spirit  who 
denies  besieged  the  hst  citadel,  bkspheming 
life  Itself,  there  were  some,  there  was  one 
espeaally,  whose  voice  wu  heard  and  whose 
spear  wu  never  broken. 
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